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Thaddeus Hyatt in Washington Jail 


Epcar LANGsporF 


N MARCH 12, 1860, by order of the United States senate, 
Thaddeus Hyatt of New York and Kansas was imprisoned in 
the common jail of the District of Columbia. He had declined to 
testify before an investigating committee of the senate, basing his 
refusal on the belief that the senate had no power, in a legislative 
inquiry, to compel either the presence or the testimony of witnesses. 
He contended also that in such a legislative investigation it had no 
right to punish a contumacious witness, with the result that he went 
to jail charged with contempt. 

Thaddeus Hyatt was one of those minor makers of history, well 
known and of considerable importance in their own time, who have 
faded into obscurity with the passing of years. A prosperous New 
York manufacturer, the inventor of the translucent paving glass 
which is still in common use, an enthusiast in aerial navigation ex- 
periments, a structural engineer who made significant contributions 
to the use of reinforced concrete in building, he was also an author, 
philanthropist and advocate of worthy causes. In 1856-1857 he had 
served as chairman of the National Kansas Committee which was 
organized to send food, clothing and supplies to the drought-ridden 
settlers of Kansas territory. He had been one of the founders of 
the town of Hyatt in Anderson county, and a vigorous supporter of 
the Free-State party in the territory. It was through this phase of 
his activities that he became acquainted with John Brown, the 
nation’s most militant Abolitionist, and he had more than once sup- 
plied money for the work of freeing slaves. 

Following the fiasco at Harper’s Ferry in 1859, when Brown was 
captured by United States marines under Col. Robert E. Lee and 
subsequently hanged for treason, the senate began an investiga- 
tion. On the first day of the session, December 5, 1859, before 
even it had notified the house of representatives that it was ready 
to proceed to business, it received a motion by James M. Mason of 
Virginia which was formally read by the clerk: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into the facts attend- 
ing the late invasion and seizure of the armory and arsenal of the United 
States at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report 


whether the same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities and 
public force of the United States, and by the murder of any of the citizens of 
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Virginia, or of any troops sent there to protect the public property; whether 
such invasion and seizure was made under color of any organization intended 
to subvert the government of any of the States of the Union; what was the 
character and extent of such organization; and whether any citizens of the 
United States, not present, were implicated therein, or accessory thereto, by 
contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise; what was the character 
and extent of the military equipment in the hands, or under the control, of 
said armed band, and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said committee report whether 
any and what legislation may, in their opinion, be necessary, on the part of 
the United States, for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 
for the safety of the public property; and that said committee have power to 
send for persons and papers.! 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of 55 to 0 on December 14, 
and next day a select committee of five members was appointed, 
composed of Mason as chairman, Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, 
Graham N. Fitch of Indiana, Jacob Collamer of Vermont, and 
James R. Doolittle of Wisconsin.2 The three first named were 
Democrats, the two latter were Republicans. 

Because Thaddeus Hyatt was known to be an active Antislavery 
man as well as a supporter of Brown, and because it was reported 
that his name appeared on more than one paper in Brown’s famous 
carpet-bag, he was among those summoned by the committee to 
appear and give testimony. His first decision was to codperate; 
then he changed his mind and said he would appear but would not 
testify. When he finally arrived in Washington on February 1, 
1860, he was so ill that he was confined to his room. Two weeks 
later, on February 14, he was asked to meet with the committee on 
February 17, but he requested an extension of time and was given 
three days more. This grace, however, was not enough for him. 
On February 20, instead of presenting himself, he wrote to Mason 
that despite his “very respectful, urgent and reasonable request for 
delay” the committee had seen fit to make a “peremptory demand” 
for his appearance. He declared that he was in Washington as a 
courtesy to the committee, that if he appeared and testified it would 
be on the same voluntary basis, and that his position was in no 
sense founded on any legal necessity. He might, he said, decide to 
testify under protest, without protest, or he might refuse to testify 
at all. In any case the decision would take a little time, and he 
asked for ten days more to think it over. Mason’s reply, forthcom- 

1. Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess. (1859-1860), Pt. 1, p. 1. 


2. Ibid., pp. 152, 162. 


8. New York Daily Tribune, January 31, 1860. Said the Tribune: “In this position Mr. 
Hyatt is sustained by the best legal advice of Massachusetts and New York.” 
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ing immediately, was that if Hyatt did not appear as ordered, on 
that very day, he would ask for process to compel him.* 

Here the issue was joined. A battle over a question of constitu- 
tional interpretation was begun, with Hyatt contending ferociously 
that the senate had no power to compel either persons or papers in 
a purely legislative inquisition, and Mason insisting with equal vigor 
that it did. In addition to this point there was the further question 
of whether the senate had power to punish a witness who defied it. 
Hyatt wrote on February 21 that he would test the whole procedure 
in a state court, and on the same day the senate, at the request of 
the committee, ordered his arrest. From Boston, where he had gone 
to consult counsel, he informed Senator Mason on February 24 that 
any process could be served on him through his attorney, S. E. 
Sewall, at No. 46 Washington street. To both Mason and D. R. 
MeNair, the sergeant-at-arms of the senate, he said that he would 
return to Washington on March 7 to await the senate’s course.® 
These gentlemen, however, were unimpressed by Hyatt’s courteous 
individualism, for Theodore Hyatt, his brother, wrote from New 
York on March 5 that “Thaddeus left here last night with McNair 

for Washington. . . .”® 

On March 6 he was brought to the bar of the senate in the 
custody of McNair and supported on the arm of his old friend W. 
F. M. Arny, another figure well known in Kansas history who had 
appeared before the committee on January 16. Senator Mason 
offered a resolution, adopted by a vote of 49 to 6, that two ques- 
tions be put to Hyatt: first, what was his excuse for failing to ap- 
pear before the committee in accordance with the summons served 
on him on January 24, and second, was he now ready to appear and 
testify. Hyatt’s answers, in writing and under oath, were to be 
handed in by two o’clock, March 9.7. The voluminous manuscript 
with which he appeared on that day, prepared in large part by his 
attorneys, John A. Andrew and S. E. Sewall, was read by the clerk, 
Hyatt himself being too weak to undertake the task. There were 
several interruptions for debate and finally the hearing was con- 
tinued. On March 12 Mason offered a resolution that Hyatt’s an- 
swer gave no sufficient excuse and moved that he be committed to 
the common jail of the District of Columbia. Then ensued a long 

4. Ibid., February 2, 7, 22, 1860. 


5. Ibid., February 28, 1860. 


6. Letter to 8. C. Pomeroy, in Theodore Hyatt’s “Letter Press Book,’’ MSS. division, 
Kansas State Historical Society. 


7. Congressional Globe, Pt. 2, pp. 999, 1000. New York Daily Tribune, March 7, 1860. 
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debate on whether the senate had such power, which eventually was 
brought to an end by an affirmative vote of 44 to 10.8 

Hyatt remained in jail until June 15, more than three months. 
He himself never made an objection, nor any attempt to free him- 
self,° and he refused his consent to proposals for attempting to 
secure his release by means of habeas corpus proceedings. Instead 
he prepared himself for a lengthy stay. He converted his cell 
into a comfortable apartment, elaborately furnished and decorated, 
screening off a part for his bed chamber. He mailed “at home” 
cards to friends and politicians in Washington, and even had 
supply of blank checks printed with his new address, Washington 
Jail, spread across the top in large type. The entertainment of 
visitors occupied much of his time, and it is said that his visitors’ 
book soon began to read like a roster of the North’s political and 
social elite. Between callers he busied himself with various humani- 
tarian endeavors, including the arrangement of meetings at Cooper 
Institute, New York, in the interest of freedom, and he wrote oc- 
casional letters to newspapers. One of his more important projects, 
it is said, was the drawing up of a legal case against holding slaves 
in jail in the District of Columbia. He had unearthed the old 
colonial laws of Delaware and Maryland which prohibited the hold- 
ing of Christians in jail. Since the laws had never been removed 
from the statute books, and the slaves of his day were Christians, 
the conclusion of his syllogism is obvious. Even lawyers of the 
caliber of Montgomery Blair, the postmaster general, who had 
served as counsel for Dred Scott in 1857, were reported to believe 
that the colonial law was still effective in the District. Such an 
issue, Hyatt thought, though clearly farfetched, could at least be 
made the basis for a vigorous agitation.?° 

If Hyatt was busy and content where he was, those interested in 
his well-being were anxious to have him freed. His health was poor 


8. Congressional Globe, Pt. 2, pp. 1076-1086, 1100-1109. 


9. At least one abortive effort was made in the senate to secure his release. On May 
28, Sen. James Dixon of Connecticut offered a resolution that he be removed from the jail 
and allowed to go about freely within the limits of the city of Washington, but no action 
was taken on the motion.—Congressional Globe, Pt. 8, p. 2383. There were several public 
expressions of sympathy during his term in jail: On May 11 a meeting was held at 
Cooper Institute, New York, at which the speakers were S. E. Sewall, Wendell Phillips, 
and the Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever. On May 20 Dr. Cheever spoke on the subject of 
Hyatt’s imprisonment at his Church of the Puritans in New York.—New York Daily Tribune, 
May 12 and 19, 1860. 

10. These statements are found in an interview with Hyatt by Richard J. Hinton, a 
newspaperman whose lapses. from fact are frequent, which was printed in the New York 
World probably in 1895 (“Hinton Scrapbook, " vy. II, pp. 18, 14, Kansas State Historical 
Society library). A sketch of Hyatt’s jail “lodgings” is included. One of his ‘Washington 
Jail” checks is in the Society’s MSS. vault. The New York Daily Tribune of April 4, 1860, 
prints a copy of a draft received for payment at a New York bank which illustrates Hyatt’ 8 
“Abolitionist” methods: ‘Washington Jail, March 29, 1860. The Broadway Bank, at the 
City of New-York, pay to Patrick Henry King, esq., jailor, or order, $45, being amount of 
jail fees to discharge Lloyd Chambers, a colored man, incarcerated for six months, on 
suspicion of his not owning himself. (Signed) Thaddeus Hyatt.” 
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and they feared the confinement would do him serious harm. Dur- 
ing the first weeks of his imprisonment, before it was realized that 
he would rebuff all attempts to secure his release, Theodore was 
constantly writing in such vein as this: “. When will you 
sue out the writ of habeas-corpus & when will the case be heard & 
decided. Write me all the particulars for I want you to get out of 
that ‘dog-hole’ soon as possible. . . .”™ In a letter to a friend 
he reported: “. My good brother still remains in Wash- 
ington Jail and appears to enjoy his condition exceedingly. In his 
last letter to me he says ‘I am much stronger & feel better every 
way. I think if I can only manage to retain my situation & not get 
turned out, that I shall get well.’ I take it if the Senate knew of 
his happiness they would expel him very soon.” !* On May 20 he 
wrote to Thaddeus: “. . . I am very glad to hear you are so 
comfortable, but how your staying in that dog-hole ‘is the best 
service you can render the unthinking world’ I confess is utterly 
beyond my limited comprehension. . . .”™ 

Theodore believed that Thaddeus should take legal steps to de- 
termine his position. He wrote: 

In an elective government like ours for any person to attempt to 
annul, repeal, or abrogate an oppressive law by resisting its operation seems to 
me as unwise and unreflecting as it would be to throw yourself before the 
“Car of Juggernaut” to arrest its onward progress. I submit the proper course 
is to enlighten the public mind and agitate the subject until some action is 
taken that will modify or repeal the obnoxious statute, and to do this a man 
out of prison will be much more effective than one in prison. 

Thaddeus, he continued, should take his case to the supreme court 
and should abide by whatever decision might be handed down."* 
In a letter to Arny on March 21 he elaborated this view: 

That misguided brother [of mine] . . . ought to get out a writ 
of “Habeas Corpus” immediately while “Judge McLean”!5 is on the bench 
and have the whole question decided by the Supreme Court. If the decision 
sustains the Senate then testify under protest and come home & attend to his 
business matters instead of pursuing a “Quixotic” combat for the imaginary 
welfare of the dear public who don’t care a pin whether he dies in the prison 
or gutter— he is but performing the part of the “Bull on the Rail Road.” 


I much fear my good brother has an exaggerated conception of the 
importance of his position in this matter and am well satisfied his contem- 


. Theodore to Thaddeus Hyatt, March 14, 1860, in “Letter Press Book.” 
. Letter to Mrs. S. C. Pomeroy, April 12, 1860, in ibid. 

. Theodore to Thaddeus Hyatt.—ZIbid. 

. Ibid., March 16, 1860. 


John McLean, associate justice of the United States supreme court, acquired a reputa- 
tion as a friend of the Antislavery forces because of his opinion in the Dred Scott case—one 
of the rare instances in which he dissented from the majority—that slavery was contrary to 
right and was sustained only by local law. 
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plated appeal to the public will attract very little attention as they think he 
stands upon mere etiquette or formality, and this being so how can the masses 
become interested in the case when real & actual suffering and outrage find it 
so difficult to arouse the people to action in its behalf. 

No! no! my poor brother should come down from his cloudy, dreamy 
political world of Jdeality, to the hard matter-of-fact selfish world of reality, 
abandon his self-immolation as altogether unnecessary, uncalled for and pro- 
ductive of no good to [the] world generally or himself individually. . . .16 

Writing again to Arny two days later he reiterated his opinion 
that everything was to be gained and nothing lost by a habeas 
corpus proceeding carried before the supreme court. 

; I cannot imagine why Thaddeus should object to this measure for 
if unenccoasfal, his present position surely will not be damaged, but if per- 
chance he should prove successful, then indeed he will have conquered the 
“Senate” and achieved a signal triumph for the public, because he will have 
the Law on his side as well as Justice. 

On this question I think he might obtain an impartial decision from the 
“Court” for the reason that there is no party or political phase to the case as 
is evident from the fact of Thaddeus being imprisoned by the votes of both 
friends & foes, Republicans & Democrats, and even if the “Court” should not 
discharge him I think they would be divided in their opinion & this (small as 
it may be) would be of some advantage as shewing the question a debatable 
one. 


“cc 


[1] am sorry,” he added, “to find his ‘palace’ is infested 
with vermin, but suppose they (the vermin) conceive their rights 
to the hospitalities of the Government are equal to those of Mr. 
Hyatt .. .”“* 

Thaddeus was a never-ending source of trouble to his brother, 
chiefly because of his ineptitude in business matters. He seemed 
unable to regulate his expenditures according to his income, his 
taxes were frequently delinquent, and he was known to promise 
loans or gifts of money which he did not have. Much of the burden 
of managing his financial affairs fell to Theodore, and it was no easy 
task even to keep Thaddeus solvent. For example, he had made 
promises, said Theodore in September, that would obligate him to 
pay out something like $11,000 during the next two or three months, 
which would amount to more than twice his income for the same 
period. 

The fact is, . . . unless my poor demented, insane brother 
changes his course and husbands his resources Heaven itself cannot save him 
from destruction, for while he is wasting thousands of dollars on the infernal 
John Brown, Washington Jail humbug his property heavily mortgaged is eat- 
ing him up with expense of interest, taxes & assessments amounting yearly to 


16. Theodore Hyatt to W. F. M. Arny, “Letter Press Book.’’ 
17. Ibid., March 28, 1860. 
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over five thousand dollars, and not paying his taxes & assessments when due 
his property is constantly sold & when redeemed costs 15 pct. and expenses 
equal to 20 pet—enough to ruin any man. 

Only the week before, Theodore continued, he had paid $600 to 
redeem a block of fifty-six lots in South Brooklyn which had been 
sold two years previously for delinquent taxes. The period during 
which they might be redeemed had expired in July, but fortunately 
the purchaser was generous and allowed the property to be repur- 
chased for only the usual fifteen percent interest and expenses. “I 
am now having searches made against all the property and will clear 
it off of corporation liens and will see if Thaddeus will keep it so, 
if not then he must take charge of it himself. . . .”™% 

In another letter of September 15 he wrote that he “could not 
foresee Thad would waste since then [June] some $4,000.00 on that 
cursed Brown-Washington affair instead of applying the money to 
liquidate his debts then past due. . . .” Theodore said he had 
received a letter from a creditor of Thaddeus requesting that the 
whole or at least a part of the debt be paid, and remarking that 
“while it was very laudable for Mr. Hyatt to go to Kansas to re- 


lieve those in want there it was much more his duty to pay his 
obligations here,” in which sentiment, added Theodore, “I most 


” 


fully concur. Thaddeus’ income for the February quarter 
should be a handsome one, his brother remarked, and should yield 
a handsome surplus over expenditures, unless he continued to be- 
have as foolishly as he had in the past, “and here is just the trouble 
with the confounded fellow. You can make no calculations on his 
movements. Can’t tell where he will jump from one day to another. 
I wish we could cage & keep him safely for only one year and I 
could get his affairs in good shape—if he would go off to Europe 
I would pay his expenses out and allow him $200 per month while 
there, which would be ample for the support of any ordinary 
sk « «<<. 

The three months of Hyatt’s imprisonment, if they were bene- 
ficial to himself, were an added hardship to his brother, who was 
regularly sending him cider, books, peaches, candles and various 
oddments to make his stay in jail more comfortable, and who had 
at the same time the usual responsibility of overseeing his financial 
transactions. Theodore commented on the “long-day of rest and 
freedom from care & anxiety of business” which Thaddeus was en- 


18. Letter from Theodore, September 1, 1860.—Ibid. 


19. Ibid. The two letters last cited were written after Hyatt’s release from jail and 
after he had gone to Kansas to make arrangements for assisting the drought-beset residents 
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joying, adding that to get rid of such troubles himself for a season 
he would not mind taking his place for a few weeks.” 

While Hyatt was in jail the select committee continued its spas- 
modic gropings. According to the final printed report, which in- 
cluded the testimony heard, thirty-three persons were examined, 
the first on January 5 and the last on May 2, 1860. Twenty of 
these appeared before the committee during January and eleven dur- 
ing February, while only one was examined in March, none in April, 
and one in May.”! Several others were summoned, but for various 
reasons did not appear. Of the so-called “secret six,” those men 
who were said to be John Brown’s principal backers and most 
familiar with his plans, Gerrit Smith was on the verge of insanity, 
Theodore Parker was dying in Italy, F. B. Sanborn and Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe had escaped to Canada, while Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, coolly standing his ground in Worcester, was never called. 
George L. Stearns was the only one of the six who appeared and 
testified.22, John Brown, Jr., who probably knew as much as any- 
one of the background of the Harper’s Ferry episode, surrounded 
himself with armed bodyguards in Ohio and defied the senate’s 
agents to arrest him. He, with Sanborn, James Redpath and 
Hyatt were ordered arrested by the committee for failing to ap- 
pear, but Hyatt alone was taken into custody and jailed.** 

Finally the committee gave up the ghost. On May 29 the New 
York Tribune’s Washington correspondent reported that the investi- 
gation was virtually at a standstill; no witnesses had been called for 
several weeks and for all practical purposes the inquisition was 
closed.*4 Senator Mason on June 15 submitted the majority report 
for himself, Davis and Fitch, the Democratic members, and Senators 
Collamer and Doolittle, the Republicans, handed in their minority 
report. The latter was concise, but comprehensive, said the Tribune, 
while Mason’s longer document could only make the best of a bad 
case.2> The select committee was discharged and Mason moved that 
Hyatt be released, saying: 

So far as I was instrumental in procuring the arrest of this man, and 
his committal to jail, it was done in vindication of the authority of the Senate; 

20. Theodore to Thaddeus, May 2, 1860.—Ibid. 


21. Senate Committee Report No. 278, 36 Cong., 1 Sess. Ser. No. 1040. 


22. O. G. Villard, John Brown, 1800-1859, A Eearete Fifty Years After (Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910), pp. 529-5 

23. Ibid., p. 582. Although a warrant was cont in February for Redpath’s arrest he 
had so little’ respect for it or for the committee that he actually visited Hyatt in jail, using 
the alias James Cotton. Another visitor was Richard J. Hinton, who called himself Richard 
Reed. —Letter of Thomas W. Hopkins (Thomas H. Webb) to Hyatt, April 24, 1860, in 

“Thaddeus Hyatt Papers,’ MSS. division. See, also, New York Daily Tribune, April 28. 
24. New York Daily Tribune, May 30, 1860. 
25. Ibid., June 15. 
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and I should be, so far as I am concerned as a Senator, for detaining him there 
until his testimony was given; but the committee now being discharged from 
its duty, there is no committee before which the testimony can go; and, there- 
fore, I move his discharge.2¢ 


Hyatt, a free man once more, wired friends in New York: “Have 
been kicked out; will be home tomorrow.” ** 

The issue involved in the Hyatt case was solely one of constitu- 
tional interpretation. It roused a brief public interest, and in cer- 
tain circles a considerable controversy. As the New York Tribune’s 
Washington correspondent put it: 


The feeling of the hour turns on the question of the difference between the 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee of Mr. Hyatt. The Senate desire him to say 
whether he knows anything about the Harper’s Ferry inroad. He says he 
don’t know anything about it, and he will say so if the Senate will only invite 
him to answer, and not require him to answer. But the Senate says it will not 
abandon its right of inquiry. . . 28 


Hyatt was standing for what he believed to be an important point 
of democratic privilege—as indeed it was—and this fact was gen- 
erally recognized even by those who considered his idea wrong and 
his course of action ill chosen. The Tribune, which might have been 
expected to support him both on grounds of party politics and social 
ideology, condemned his procedure as well intended but not well 
advised. 


We wish we could realize that his long and close confinement has 
been as beneficial to the public as it must have been irksome to himself. 
There was opportunity and necessity for a good blow in the direction he con- 
templated; yet we cannot see that Mr. Hyatt has struck that blow. The most 
that can be said is that he has helped to draw public attention to a grave 
danger to personal liberty and individual rights. If it be indeed lawful for 
either House of Congress to send a mere servant of one of its servants into 
any State or Territory and drag thence any number of citizens not accused 
nor even suspected of any crime, haul them to Washington, ask them what- 
ever questions an irresponsible Committee may see fit to put, and imprison 
them indefinitely in case their answers are not deemed satisfactory, then it is 
clear that we hold our right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” by 
a very frail tenure. . . . We thought Mr. Hyatt’s resistance, though 
well intended, not well advised, and we did not sustain it, though he was a 
Republican and his questioners were Democrats. We will hope, however, that 
his course has not been in vain, and that Congress will now be constrained to 
define by law its powers of inquisition and of, constraint to answer. 

26. Congressional Globe, Pt. 4, pp. 3006, 3007. 

27. So says the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, August 4, 1901, and neither the action nor 
the words would be inconsistent with Hyatt’s character. Among the “Hy: att Papers," MSS 
division, is a copy of a telegram he sent to a C. H. Brainard, on June 15: “Tell Webb faith 
is equal to powder. I am discharged. [Signed] Thad. Hyatt.’ 

28. New York Daily Tribune, March 16, 1860. 

29. Ibid., June 20, 1860. This statement amounts to an affirmation of policy previously 
stated in the issue of February 22. 
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Earlier the Washington correspondent of the Tribune had mock- 
ingly remarked: 

When we know that he merely stands for the defense of the right 
to defend an indefensible, or at least a very questionable position, if he or 
anybody else should ever happen to get into it, he reaches the vanishing point. 
Ordinary vision cannot see its merits. It is easy to talk about John Hampden 
and the forty shillings and all that, but as Mrs. Malaprop would say that is 
an unparalleled case. The difference is, that the power claimed in old Hamp- 
den’s case, under the law, if exercised, might be made to ruin anybody or 
everybody; while in the case of our Hampden, it can hurt nobody, under the 
law as it stands, unless exposing criminals be a hurt. . . 30 

In the issue of April 28 Hyatt commented sorrowfully on “the 
very ungenerous and untruthful” letter of the Washington corre- 
spondent, published without editorial note or comment. “I had sup- 
posed myself entitled to different treatment in The Tribune,” he 
complained, “though I did not look for it in The N. Y. Times or 
N. Y. Herald.” 

The Tribune confessedly was interested in the practical aspects 
of the committee’s investigation, that is, in its political results for 
the Republican party, and it felt that while Hyatt’s position might 
have been sound in principle it was unwise from the viewpoint of 
party expediency. Editor Greeley, ever a realist, said editorially 
that since no one believed the investigation would succeed in its 
chief aim of uncovering evidence involving other persons “not 
present,” it should be allowed to go its way freely until in the end 
it “would react upon those who insisted upon it, and the mining 
party were doomed inevitably to be hoisted with their own petard.” 
To press to an issue at this time an abstract question of right, he 
claimed, “was to give aid and comfort to the enemy by permitting 
him to draw off the public attention to a new point, under cover of 
which he was glad to hide his own defeat at the real point of attack. 
Therein Mr. Hyatt was not wise, and the Mason Committee owe 
him an acknowledgment that he saved them from becoming ridicu- 
lous. .’ Further, Greeley agreed with Theodore Hyatt that 
if the senate’s attitude was to be changed it must come from a 
pressure of public opinion which was not yet created. And what 
had Hyatt gained by going to jail? Before he could hope to com- 
mand sympathy he must show substantial reasons for his course. 

We have no respect for rose-water martyrdom. Martyrdom is a 
very serious and a very respectable thing, and we do not like to see it 
cheapened. If Mr. Hyatt chooses to put himself in the way of being pro- 
vided with a residence in the Washington Jail, out of which he can walk the 


30. Ibid., March 16, 1860. 
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moment he chooses, by following the example of men quite as wise and quite 
as conscientious as himself, we do not feel ourselves called upon to hold him 
up as a great sufferer for a great principle. He settles nothing and elucidates 
nothing by remaining in confinement, except the power of the Senate to 
punish for contempt; he does not avail himself of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus to test the legality of his imprisonment; he does not ask, or 
does not induce, his friends in the Senate to bring up for discussion in that 
body the question of their power; he remains in jail on a technicality of legis- 
lative etiquette, and we have too much respect for martyrdom to acknowledge 
that it comes under that category. . . 3! 

To this scorching attack Hyatt replied by submitting a letter 
from a J. K. Ingalls, printed in the Daily Tribune on May 26, which 
supported his stand, and he followed this with two laudatory letters 
from F. B. Sanborn which appeared on June 9.5 He had earlier 
explained, to his own satisfaction, his reasons for not testing the 
constitutionality of his arrest in a state court. Before he had left 
Boston for Washington his attorney, 8S. E. Sewall, had asked the 
deputy United States marshal, Watson Freeman, Jr., whether an 
opportunity to go to a state court would be permitted, if Freeman 
were ordered to serve a precept for Hyatt’s arrest. The marshal 
replied that if such an order were issued he would execute it 
promptly. Thus, when Hyatt was ordered to appear in Washing- 
ton, Sewall and his co-counsel, John A. Andrew, advised him to 
obey, supposing that the senate would listen to Hyatt’s argument. 
However, not only did they attempt to gag him, but when Senators 
Sumner and Hale insisted that he be heard many of the senators 
left the room, returning to pass judgment only after the defense had 
been read. A further influence against attempting a test through 
judicial process, he said, was the example of his friend Sanborn, who 
had narrowly escaped kidnaping by officers.** 

Whether Hyatt’s view was sound in principle, there can be no 
question that the weight of precedent was against it. Inquiry by 
a legislative body obviously is necessary for acquiring information 
necessary to the enactment of law, or for the purpose of learning 


$1. Ibid., May 14. That Hyatt did believe his position constituted at least a minor 
martyrdom, and hoped for definitive results because of it, is shown by his remark that be- 
ing in jail was the best service he could render the “unthinking world.”—C/. Theodore’s 
letter of May 20 to Thaddeus, quoted on p. 231 supra. Greeley is not fair to Hyatt, nor 
accurate in his statement that no discussion took place in the senate on the question of 
their power to hold for contempt; hours of debate were given over to this point. 

32. While he was in jail he received personal letters from George L. Stearns, Richard J. 
Hinton, Annie E. Sterling of Bridgeport, Conn., I. R. W. Sloane and Nelson Sizer of New 
York, Henry R. Smith of Cleveland and many others, some of them complete strangers but all 
offering full measure of sympathy and encouragement.—‘‘Thaddeus Hyatt Papers,”” MSS 
division. 

83. New York Daily Tribune, April 28, 1860. The story of the attempt on Sanborn 
was printed in the Daily Tribune on April 6 and 7. Sanborn later secured a writ of habeas 
corpus from the supreme court of Massachusetts (Sanborn v. Carlton, 15 Gray 399 Mass. 
1860) on the ground that the senate’s sergeant at arms had wrongfully deputed his au- 
thority to arrest. 
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whether laws are properly executed. It is equally obvious that 
such inquiry to be effective must be accompanied by power to 
punish a recalcitrant witness. This power to “send for persons and 
papers,” say authorities on constitutional law, is part of the ancient 
“Lex et Consuetudo Parliamenti,” which is itself part of the English 
common law, and has been as repeatedly upheld by English and 
American courts as it has been insisted upon by colonial, state 
and national legislatures. The power to punish for contempt has 
frequently been used by American state legislatures, regardless of 
constitutional or statutory authority, because it is considered an 
ancillary power belonging to every sovereign legislature. In this re- 
spect it must, of course, belong equally to congress. In the United 
States it has always existed as a sine qua non of the legislative func- 
tion, and has been used indiscriminately in cases of refusal to heed 
summonses or to answer questions, as well as in cases involving libel, 
fraud or physical attacks on members of legislatures. Wherever 
legislative power has been granted, it must be considered that the 
body exercising it has also an implied power to investigate.** 
Although this case marked the first time that the issue of com- 
pulsory process had been brought to a head in the senate, there had 
been almost identical arguments in the house of representatives in 
1827, and in 1857 a statute had been enacted “more effectually to 
enforce the attendance of witnesses on the summons of either House 
of Congress and to compel them to discover testimony” which pro- 
vided specifically for the punishment of contumacious witnesses. 
In addition it disqualified any facts disclosed by a witness from be- 
ing used against him in a subsequent criminal proceeding and even 
granted a complete pardon for any facts or acts to which he might 
be required to testify.** This act of congress was disregarded by 
the senate in the Hyatt case, and was overlooked also by newspaper 
commentators. The Tribune, for example, remarked that 
Everybody knows that, if Mr. Hyatt can tell anything that the Senate wants 
to know, his evidence must inculpate himself—that he is arrested and cate- 
chised to that end. If he could tell anything to the purpose, he must tell that 
he had been privy to a conspiracy to instigate rebellion; and that is just what 


is wanted of him. If a culprit were on trial, he might be called to testify; 
but then he could decline to criminate himself; now he cannot.36 


84. Paraphrased from Ernest J. Eberling, Congressional Investigations, A Study of the 
Origin and Development of the Power of Congress to Investigate and Punish for Contempt 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1928; No. 307 in “Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law’’), pp. 13-80 passim. Eberling analyzes the historico-legal aspects of the 
Hyatt case on pp. 161-167. C/. also, Marshall E. Dimock, Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittees (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929; Series 47, No. 1, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science). 

85. Ehberling, op. cit., pp. 302-316. 


86. New York Daily Tribune, March 12, 1860. 
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At least once, however, the 1857 statute was referred to; Sanborn 
used it as one of the six objections which he raised to the senate’s 
order for his arrest because, he said, it was contrary to the principles 
of the common law to compel a witness to testify against himself.** 

The end of the Hyatt case was also the end of the Harper’s Ferry 
incident. John Brown was dead and those of his followers who still 
survived were scattered throughout America and abroad. The ap- 
proach of secession made such affrays no longer of prime importance, 
and within a few months they were drowned out by the roar of Sum- 
ter’s cannon. In August, 1861, some four months after the outbreak 
of war, Hyatt went to France as American consul at La Rochelle. 
While there he received a letter from Theodore, part of which must 
have stirred thoughts of the jail episode: 

The greatest latest sensation is created by the arrest on board of 
an English mail steamer of your old friend Senator Mason with Slidell of 
Louisiana the one as ambassador to England the other to France. they had 
run the blockade of Charleston & reached Cuba in safety. from there they 
sailed in the steamer but our consul informed Capt. Wilkes of the “Steam 
Frigate San Jacinto” of the matter and he sailed immediately determined to 
take them. he soon overtook the English steamer, sent his officers aboard and 
brought the gentlemen over. of course the British Capt made great fuss and 
when the news reaches England the papers, “Times” particularly will make 
greater fuss & howl terribly about the violation of the British flag. 

Mason & Slidell are now confined at Fort Warren in Boston Harbor and if you 
could only be here long enough to call on your old persecutor and see him 
through the bars or under guard you might ask him if he remembers making 
your acquaintance before under somewhat similar circumstances. . . 38 

Subsequent investigations by both houses of congress have con- 
firmed by usage the powers questioned in the Hyatt case, and the 
supreme court has given judicial sanction to such procedure. One 
of the most significant decisions of the court was that reported on 
January 18, 1927, in connection with the senate’s investigation of 
the attorney general’s department. The much-debated question of 
whether the senate or house could compel a private individual to 
appear and testify was here finally decided, in line with a long list 
of precedents, in the affirmative.*® 

37. Ibid., February 24, 1860. 

38. Letter to Thaddeus Hyatt, November 23, 1861, in ‘Letter Press Book.’’ The refer- 


ence, of course, is to the famous Trent case, which nearly precipitated war with Great Britain. 
39. Eberling, op. cit., pp. 366 et seg. 





Abilene, First of the Kansas Cow Towns 


Georce L. CusHMAN 


URING the latter part of the nineteenth century there appeared 

in various regions of the trans-Mississippi United States several 
types of frontier boom towns. Cow towns, mining towns, and rail- 
road “end” towns waxed in lawless turbulence and waned into ob- 
livion as Western “ghost” towns, or experienced a transition into 
more peaceable centers of agricultural communities. 

Abilene, first of Kansas’ railroad cow towns, was typical of these 
frontier communities in its beginning, civic development, and tran- 
sition. It began as a station on the Overland stage lines and reached 
its zenith as one of a succession of northern railroad terminals and 
shipping points on Texas cattle trails, over which millions of long- 
horn cattle were driven in search of a market between 1866 and 
1889. As the railroads extended westward Ellsworth, Hays City, 
Newton, Wichita, Dodge City, and other towns south and west be- 
came cattle shipping points, and Abilene was left to develop as an 
agricultural community. 

Probably the first white family to take up residence in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Abilene was that of Timothy F. Hersey. In 
1856 Hersey staked out a claim on the west bank of Mud creek 
about two miles north of where it empties into the Smoky Hill 
river. The Butterfield Overland Despatch stage line came by his 
claim and he secured a contract with the company to feed the pas- 
sengers and employees who came over the trail in the six-horse 
Concord coaches.2, He advertised to the west-bound traveler the 
“last square meal east of Denver.” Food at some of these stations 
consisted of bacon and eggs, hot biscuits, green tea, coffee, dried 
peaches and apples, and pies. Beef was served occasionally, as 
were canned fruits and vegetables.* Hersey’s establishment con- 
sisted of two log houses and a log stable and corral for horses.* 

The next structure built was a dwelling known as “the Hotel,” 
owned by C. H. Thompson, and located on the east bank of Mud 


1. “Early History of Pioneers,” in “Dickinson County Collections” (at Abilene), v. I, n. p. 


2. Ibid., v. IV, n. p.; A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 684. 


3. Floyd Benjamin Streeter, Prairie Trails and Cow Towns (Boston, 1936), p. 14. 
4. “Dickinson County Collections,” v. IV, n. p. 
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creek, just opposite the Hersey establishment. Mr. Thompson used 
this as a way station for the Short Line Stage Company.5 

In 1864 W. S. Moon built a store about the distance of a city 
block east from the creek. This place of business, under the name 
of the Frontier store, carried a small stock of widely assorted gen- 
eral merchandise. Its proprietor was postmaster and register of 
deeds, and his store later served as a meeting place for the sessions 
of district court. Another building, back from the trail and in the 
midst of a prairie dog town, housed a saloon and went under the 
name of “Old Man Jones’” saloon.’ Before many years a cluster 
of about a dozen scattered log houses was built on the east side of 
the creek by the emigrants who came in over the trails. 

Such was the Abilene that Joseph G. McCoy found when he came 
west on the Kansas Pacific railway in search of a point on that 
line which could be used as a shipping point for the herds of Texas 
cattle being driven north. He wrote: 

Abilene in 1867 was a very small, dead place, consisting of about one dozen 
log huts, low, small, rude affairs, four-fifths of which were covered with dirt 
for roofing; indeed, but one shingle roof could be seen in the whole city. The 
business of the burg was conducted in two small rooms, mere log huts, and 
of course the inevitable saloon, also in a log hut, was to be found§ 

The first families to settle in the vicinity of the Tim Hersey and 
W. H. Thompson stage stations located east of Mud creek and south 
of the trail. They built rude log houses with mud-covered roofs. 
These families were people of several types. There were those 
temporary sojourners bound farther west, who because of some un- 
foreseen calamity such as the sickness or death of a member of the 
family, the loss of an ox, or the breakdown of a wagon, had decided 
to drop out of the Overland trail procession at least temporarily.® 
Many times seemingly trivial things decided whether a pioneer 
stopped at one place or another in his westward trek. The signs of 
the zodiac or the phases of the moon as pictured and explained in 
the almanac were often deciding factors.° 

There were those who were attracted by the rich growth of prairie 
grass on the Smoky Hill river bottom land and decided that this 
was their destination. Sometimes the “Western fever” struck them 

5. Ibid. 


6. Ibid. 


7. Joseph G. McCoy, Historie Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 
(Kansas City, Mo., 1874), p. 44. 


8. Ibid. 
“Dickinson County Collections,” v. VIII, n. p. 
Ibid. 
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again and relentlessly drew them on to a new frontier. Some of 
these early settlers in later years insisted that their foresight told 
them that the region was due for a prosperous future and they 
stayed so as to be “proved up” when the “boom” should strike. 

These were the types which resided in the dozen or so rude huts 
which, with Moon’s Frontier store and Old Man Jones’ saloon, made 
up the nucleus of what was to become Abilene. 

In 1860 the counties of Kansas foresaw coming statehood for the 
territory and the organization fever swept throughout the settled 
part. In Dickinson county a contest developed over the selection 
of a county seat. C. H. Thompson laid out a townsite on his land 
east of Mud creek and hastily constructed some makeshift log 
houses to give it some semblance of a town.’ It has been recorded 
that he then asked his neighbor, Tim Hersey, to give the new town 
a name, and Mr. Hersey referred the matter to his wife. Mrs. 
Hersey found a reference in the first verse of the third chapter of 
Luke in the Holy Bible which spoke of the “tetrarch of Abilene,” 
and decided that “Abilene,” which meant “city of the plains,” would 
be appropriate, and it was so named.'* 

In the spring of 1861 a county-seat election was held. Union 
City, Smoky Hill (now Detroit), Newport, and Abilene were seek- 
ing the honors. Abilene, by securing the support of the Chapman 
creek settlers, won the election." 

There is very little recorded of the events in Abilene from 1861 to 
the coming of the railroad in 1867. No doubt its development dur- 
ing this period was much the same as other Western frontier towns 
during the Civil War period. Their routine and pattern was of a 
type. 

The scattered arrangement and varied architecture of the log 
houses reflected the individuality of the builders. There were no 
streets, and the spaces between the houses were grown up with 
prairie grass.}® 

The frontier stores were cluttered and dirty, with cuspidors which 
never seemed quite large enough for the expectorator who lacked 
pride in his accomplishment. To the feminine customers with their 

11. Ibid. 

12. At the same time Abilene was laid out there appeared in Dickinson county the 
following other new towns: Union City, Smoky Hill, Newport, London Falls, Centerville, 
Arapahoe, Sand Spring, Bruce City, White Cloud, and Aroma. Their combined population, 
with the rest of the county, was 378.—Andreas, op. cit., p. 685. 

13. Stuart Henry, Conquering Our Great American Plains (New York, 1930), pp. 22, 23. 


14. Andreas, op. cit., p. 685. 
15. “Dickinson County Collections,” v. VIII, n. p. 
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voluminous sweeping garments, this condition created a problem in 
sanitation.!® 

In the summer time there was the inevitable group of loiterers and 
habitués, which early in the day sought comfortable positions at 
points of visual vantage on the ground in front of the store or under 
a near-by tree, and spent hours talking about the inconsequential 
happenings of the community or some bit of news, remote or im- 
mediate. They were ever on the watch for some movement, whether 
it be the stirring of the branches of a tree by a breeze, a fitful 
whirlwind, the running of a dog, the slamming of a door, or anything 
of like nature that would provide a new topic for discussion. 

The arrival of a stage or the passing of an emigrant party down 
the trail brought out the whole populace to find out who was aboard, 
whence they came, and whither bound, eager for any bit of rehashed 
or revised news from some other point. Eastbound travelers brought 
news of some late Indian depredation, and those who were west- 
bound brought word of some more or less recent happening of the 
war which was then in progress. 

The winters were largely open and agreeable, but there were fre- 
quent bleak winds and occasional blizzards. The hunting expedi- 
tions after buffalo, antelope, wild turkey, and prairie chicken served 
the double purpose of providing a diversion and filling the family 
larder.1* 

The Kansas Pacific was extended west from Junction City early 
in the spring of 1867.1% J. G. McCoy bought a location east of the 
original townsite of Abilene for the location of his Drovers Cottage 
and the Great Western stockyards. 

An east-west street running parallel to the railroad and about a 
block south of it was named Texas street.” Its main intersecting 
street was called Cedar street, which ran south from the railroad 
about five blocks east of the creek. Around this intersection of 
Texas and Cedar streets was built the Texan Abilene that has been 
made the theme of many a Western “thriller.” 

A short street extending east from Cedar street and facing the 
railroad was called “A” street. East was Shane and Henry’s real- 
estate office.2° and Drovers Cottage. For two years the only sem- 
blance of a depot was a rough plank platform along the railroad 

16. Stuart Henry, op. cit., p. 165. 

17. Ibid., p. 211. 

18. Streeter, op. cit., p. 81. 


19. Texas street was iater called South First street. 


20. In this office was the meeting place of the board of trustees of Abilene during 1869- 
1871, 
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right of way. In 1869, after being given town property as com- 
pensation the railroad company constructed a station house twelve 
feet by fourteen feet,2 with a four-foot by six-foot passenger 
waiting room. 

On the north side of the Kansas Pacific right of way opposite 
Drovers Cottage was the office of the Great Western stockyards. 
West of it were Ed Gaylord’s Twin Livery stables. The only other 
buildings north of the railroad and east of the creek were a colony 
of about twenty rambling frame structures, each containing from 
ten to fifteen rooms, located about a mile north of the tracks. 
These were the dance halls and the brothel houses where the “soiled 
doves” of the cattle trade catered to the lusts of the drovers, cow- 
boys, gamblers, and gunmen who congregated during the summers 
at Abilene. 

Drovers Cottage was the largest of the first business houses built. 
It was a three-story frame structure with about 100 rooms, a laun- 
dry, a dining room, and a broad veranda along the front. During 
the height of a season many former “Yanks” and “Johnny Rebs” 
formed new friendships and sealed many business deals with iced 
drinks.** 

The Alamo was the most elaborate of the saloons, and a descrip- 
tion of it will give an idea of the plan of them all. It was housed 
in a long room with a forty-foot frontage on Cedar street, facing the 
west. There was an entrance at either end. At the west entrance 
were three double glass doors. Inside and along the front of the 
south side was the bar with its array of carefully polished brass 
fixtures and rails. From the back bar arose a large mirror, which 
reflected the brightly sealed bottles of liquor. At various places 
over the walls were huge paintings in cheaply done imitations of 
the nude masterpieces of the Venetian Renaissance painters. Cov- 
ering the entire floor space were gaming tables, at which practically 
any game of chance could be indulged. The Alamo boasted an 
orchestra, which played forenoons, afternoons, and nights.?* In the 
height of the season the saloons were the scene of constant activity. 
At night the noises that were emitted from them were a combination 
of badly rendered popular music, coarse voices, ribald laughter and 
Texan “whoops,” punctuated at times by gun shots. 

21. McCoy, op. cit., p. 192. 

22. J. B. Edwards says that in 1871 he delivered ice which had been cut from the 


Republican river to the eleven saloons and Drovers Cottage, for which he received six cents 
a pound “cash on the barrel head.’"—Interview with author, May 31, 1939 


28. Stuart Henry, op. cit., p. 267. 
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MclInerny’s boot and saddle shop on Texas street employed as 
many as twelve or fifteen men at all times in the hand manufac- 
ture of saddles and boots, together with other articles of leather 
demanded by the cattle trade.** 

The city jail was the first stone building to be constructed in the 
city. At one time during its construction a band of cowboys rode 
in from their camps and demolished it. It was rebuilt under a 
guard.”5 

The people of Abilene were of several well-defined types. First, 
there were the residents who stayed the year round. These in- 
cluded the business men, small-scale cattle buyers with their fam- 
ilies, unmarried young men who had come to Abilene with varying 
means, hoping to improve their fortunes by some legitimate stroke 
of luck or business. With few exceptions these were people of the 
highest type who protested the carnival of crime and immorality 
brought by the Texans and bad characters who followed them to 
Abilene.”¢ 

The larger part of the population in the summers was made up 
of the transient or seasonal type, consisting of speculators, commis- 
sion men, cattle buyers, drovers, gamblers, prostitutes, and cowboys 
who came in the spring with the arrival of the first herds and dis- 
persed in the fall to the larger cities and their homes in Texas. 
There also was the occasional terminus outlaw who drifted in un- 
announced from some mysterious place and on an unknown errand, 
stayed awhile, and left “between suns” following a shooting scrape, 
a few hours ahead of a posse, without announcing his destination. 

The speculators, commission men and cattle buyers could be seen 
riding toward the prairies to inspect a newly arrived herd, at the 
yards looking over some cattle yarded and ready for shipment, on 
the veranda of the hotel, the platform of the railroad, or at the bar 
of a saloon, talking intently with some prospective vendor or 
customer. 

The Texan drovers themselves were of three classes. There were 
the aristocratic Southerners who had been or whose ancestors had 
been slave owners. They came north by river and rail ahead of their 
herds and lived a life of ease and conviviality at Drovers Cottage. 
As a class they were candid and outspoken but at the same time 
sensitive. In money matters they were flush and free-spending, but 
at the same time were cautious and suspicious, and drove hard 

24. J. B. Edwards, in an interview with the writer, May 31, 1939. 


25. Ibid. 
26. Ibid. 
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bargains with cattle buyers. They were boisterous and profane, 
but also courteous and accommodating. They proclaimed to the 
world that “my word is as good as my bond,” and proceeded to 
follow this maxim rather closely in their business dealings.?* 

Another class of drovers to be found in Abilene during the sum- 
mer was the class exemplified by the quiet, unassuming cattleman 
of smaller means who did not put on the display that his aristocratic 
compatriot did. They were not so inclined to be talkative, were 
more cautious, but did their business in a fair manner. As a rule 
they did not take part in the excesses offered in the questionable 
enterprises of Texas street as did their peers, and quite often their 
wives met them in Abilene later in the summer, coming by railroad.” 

A third type of drovers was those who had come to that station 
from various other callings. Some had been successful cowboys, 
legitimate and otherwise. Some were drovers for a season only. 
Others divulged very little about their past, and nobody ventured 
to press the point. This was the unruly group. They were the 
“gun toters” who set examples and encouraged the common cowboys 
in their riots of lawlessness.*® 

The American cowboy has been dealt with from divergent angles. 
He has been the hero and the villain in both cheap and classic fiction, 
in song and in legend, in drama and in cinema. Too much glamour 
has been thrown about him. He was not the hero of the burlesque 
stage nor was he the drunken fighting terror of the dime novel. He 
was nothing more nor less than the average Westerner who fitted 
himself to the traits his life and business demanded.*® 

The cowboy at the end of the northern drive was a distinct type, 
however. His routine on the range made an exacting demand on his 
powers of endurance. It meant that he might have to spend the 
larger part of a year without the comforts of a bed to rest from his 
labor or a roof over his head for protection from the elements. Much 
of his time was spent in the saddle, sometimes as much as two or 
three days at a time.*! After he had spent from thirty to sixty days 
on the trail in dust and heat, storms, high water, subsisting on 
coarse fare, he was ready for and deserved a little relaxation. When 
the herd was loaded or sold and he had drawn his pay he was ready 

27. Stuart Henry, op. cit., pp. 62-66. 

28. Ibid., p. 66. 


29. Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 


30. Charles Moreau Harger, ‘Cattle Trails of the Prairies,’ Scribner's Magazine, v. XI 
(June, 1892), p. 741. 

31. Everett Dick, in “The Long Drive,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. XVII, p. 
56, says that the herds were driven and herded day and night for the first three or four 
days until they became accustomed to the trail. 
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to “open up.” He generally started by securing a complete new 
outfit of clothes, from the fancy quilted-top tight-fitting dress boots 
with the conspicuous lone star in the tops, to the new Stetson “ten- 
gallon” hat. This latter article alone sometimes cost as much as 
seventy-five dollars. He removed the grime of the trail, visited a 
barber shop, then donned his new accoutrements (which included 
his guns, before the day of Tom Smith), and he was ready to begin 
his relaxation and vacation period. The institutions on Texas street 
catered to his worst passions. The saloons, gambling houses, dance 
halls, and houses of ill-fame flourished and thrived on his kind. He 
might become hilariously drunk, often becoming involved in a 
quarrel over money, a girl, or some matter deferred on the trip up 
the Chisholm trail,®* and it all too frequently ended in gunplay. In 
this condition the Texas cowboy was a dangerous character to meet. 
J. B. Edwards, a pioneer who lived in Abilene during the cattle 
trade, says: 

When the Texan connected with the cattle trade got too much tanglefoot 
aboard he was extremely liable under the least provocation to use his navies 
{six-shooters]. In fact, if their fancy told them to shoot, they did so, in the 
air or at anything they saw, and a plug hat would bring a volley from them at 
any time, drunk or sober.33 

His intoxicated condition made him easy prey for the purveyors 
of sin, and in many instances within a week his entire substance was 
gone, and he was ready to return to his work on the plains.** Some- 
times the cowboy sold his ponies or got an advance from his em- 
ployer and returned to Texas by rail and water, and sometimes he 
rode his pony back down the trail with the chuck wagon and the 
cook. 

The saloonkeepers and gamblers had some characteristics in com- 
mon. Many times they were partners in the enterprise of extracting 
specie from the free-spending Texans. The former prepared the 
field and the latter reaped the harvest. The saloonkeepers were 
usually robust fellows, ready at all times to meet the emergency 
created by a “rough house.” The gambler usually wore costly attire 
and gaudy jewelry. He maintained the expressionless “poker face” 
while at his work, and sauntered nonchalantly from place to place 
while at leisure. While the games of chance were supposed to be 


32. According to Almon C. Nixon, in “Early History of Abilene,’’ “Dickinson County 
Collections,” v. VII, n. p., the agreement between the drover and the cowboy specified that 
all quarrels en route were to be deferred until the cattle were disposed of, hence many 
quarrels were matters which had originated on the trail. 

33. J. B. Edwards, ibid., v. VIII, n. p. 

84. Stuart Henry, op. cit., p. 72. 

35. J. B. Edwards, in an interview with the writer, May 31, 1939. 
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conducted fairly, professional gamblers made use of the tricks of 
their trade on the liquor-befuddled Texans, and when this was de- 
tected gunplay was usually the result.*¢ 

An examination of the minutes of the Abilene city council and 
the ordinances during this period reveals that the prostitutes who 
followed the cattle trade created a vexatious problem. These fe- 
male vultures drifted in from Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, and 
like points, and seemed to be the flotsam from a disturbed social 
tide following the Civil War.** During the early days of the cattle 
trade they took up residence at various places in and near the busi- 
ness section. At one time some of these notorious places were lo- 
cated next to Texas street, just across from the schoolhouse.** Be- 
cause of public opinion, they gradually migrated to the brothel 
district north of town. In the later years they were moved to a 
section adjoining the townsite on the southeast, which later became 
a part of the town under the name of Fisher’s addition.2® Here the 
colony was under police supervision, and an attempt was made to 
prevent the violent disorders that had occurred when the demimond¢ 
were outside the scope of law. 

At rather indefinite intervals there arrived and departed such 
characters as Wes Hardin, Ben and Billy Thompson, Phil Coe, and 
the Clements boys, who were variously described as outlaws, cut- 
throats, desperadoes, gunmen, and like terms. They took part in 
the lawless life of Texas street and moved on when the fancy struck 
them or the circumstance deemed it advisable.*° 

In addition to these classes of people there was a sprinkling of 

rich men, notabilities, curiosity seekers, . . . amateurs of savage 
risks or rites, anxious to see life spiced up hot to tickle jaded palates, 


sleek, well-dressed Wall Street brokers, . . . staff correspondents from im- 
portant eastern dailies, 


who came West to see first hand what they had read about in the 
current fiction of the day.*! 

The problem of maintaining law and order in Abilene in the early 
days of the cattle trade was not a trying one, because little attempt 
was made to cope with the problem. There were regularly elected 


36. “Dickinson County Collections,” v. VIII, n. p. 

87. Stuart Henry, op. cit., p. 120. 

88. Ibid., p. 121; J. B. Edwards, in an interview with the writer, May 31, 1939. 

89. Often incorrectly referred to as ‘‘McCoy’s addition,”” because McCoy was mayor of 
Abilene at the time. 

40. Some of these men had different reputations in different cow towns. Streeter, in 
his Prairie Trails and Cow Towns, says that Ben Thompson had a good record in Abilene, 
but that he was a killer in other towns. 


41. Stuart Henry, op. cit., pp. 267, 268. 
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county officers, but they made no serious effort to curb the law- 
lessness of the era.** After failure, they waived the responsibility 
by regarding that type of affairs as outside their jurisdiction. 

Before Abilene’s incorporation, in 1869, the settlement of diffi- 
culties was largely a personal matter. Very seldom did a third 
party interfere in a quarrel. Sometimes the two litigants would 
retire to some more or less secluded area, and when both were ready 
they would start shooting. Stuart Henry says, “When you heard 
one or two shots, you waited breathlessly for a third. A third shot 
meant a death on Texas street.” ** Friends of the participants often 
witnessed these affrays, but so long as the general rules were ob- 
served there was no interference.** 

It was evident to the law-abiding citizens that municipal organi- 
zation was necessary to bring order out of chaos, so on September 
3, 1869, there appeared before the court of Cyrus Kilgore, probate 
judge of Dickinson county, Kansas, a deputation of citizens bearing 
a petition signed by forty-three citizens, “praying for incorpora- 
tion.” *® Kilgore, after inspecting the document and finding it 
in order, granted the prayer and Abilene became an incorporated 
city of the third class. J. B. Shane, T. C. Henry, Thomas Sherran, 
T. F. Hersey, and J. G. McCoy were appointed by the court as 
trustees of the city until an election should choose a mayor and 
council. T. C. Henry was selected by the group as its chairman 
and the board carried out the functions of a mayor and council 
until May, 1871. Since the 1869 cattle trade was on the wane, very 
little was done to curb the lawless element that year. Some funda- 
mental ordinances were passed, but there was very little attempt at 
administration and execution.*® 

In the spring of 1870 the board of trustees met again and elected 
T. C. Henry as chairman and appointed W. Fancher, a teacher in 
the school, as secretary. Thirty-two saloons were licensed,* closing 
hours indicated, houses of ill-fame in the city limits were out- 
lawed,** and an attempt was made to recognize and enforce laws 

42. J. B. Edwards, in an interview with the writer, May 31, 1939. 


43. Stuart Henry, op. cit., p. 82. 

44. Mathias Hoffman, ‘Early History of Abilene,” ‘Dickinson County Collections,” v. 
VIII, n. p. 

45. “Petition for the Incorporation of Abilene, Kansas,” in ‘“‘Minutes of Board of Trustees, 
Abilene, Kansas,’’ n. p. 

46. T. C. Henry, “Address at Memorial Services for Tom Smith, May 30, 1904,” in The 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. IX, p. 530. 

47. In numbering thirty-two saloons, T. C. Henry probably included all stores retailing 
liquor. J. B. Edwards informed the writer that at no time were there more than twelve 
saloons in Abilene at the same time. 

48. At this time the prostitutes migrated to the colony north of town. 
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against the more flagrant crimes and secure some semblance of 
decency. City offices were created, including that of the city mar- 
shal, and ordinances were published.*® 

The particular ordinance which caused the most comment and 
turmoil was the one forbidding the carrying of firearms within the 
city limits. It was announced on large bulletin boards at all the 
important roads entering town. These were first looked upon with 
awe and curiosity, and only gradually was their significance com- 
prehended. 

Tom Smith, from Kit Carson, Colo., was one of the first to apply 
for the position of city marshal. He was rejected. Several local 
men were tried and found wanting, while conditions went from bad 
to worse. The cowboys insolently ridiculed the officers and the 
disregard for law continued. The posters upon which the ordinances 
were published were shot so full of holes that they became illegible.™ 

Construction began on a city jail, but the cowboys tore it down, 
and it had to be rebuilt under a day-and-night guard. The first 
person to be incarcerated was a colored cook from one of the cattle 
camps near Abilene. A band of cowboys came to town, drove away 
the guards, forced the lock on the door and released the prisoner. 
They ordered the business houses to close, even riding into some 
stores and giving their orders from the saddle. They then rode out 
and proceeded to shoot up the town. A posse of citizens was formed 
and they were pursued. A few were captured and imprisoned. This, 
however, did not halt the aggressions of the cowboys. They con- 
tinued their open flaunting of the law and the abuse of law-abiding 
citizens. Two men, recommended by the St. Louis chief of police, 
came and looked the situation over but returned to St. Louis by the 
next train. The job was too complex for them. 

Finally the application of Tom Smith was reconsidered. He was 
made marshal at a salary of $150 a month and two dollars for each 
conviction of persons arrested by him. J. H. McDonald was later 
selected as an assistant.5! 

Smith was of a reticent nature. Facts about his past were diffi- 
cult to secure from him. It was known that he had had a prom- 
inent part in a riotous disorder in the railroad terminus of Bear 
River, Wyo., several years before. Afterward it was learned that 
at one time he had served on the New York City police force. He 

49. T. C. Henry, loc. cit., p. 528. 


50. Ibid., p. 529. 
51. “Minutes of Abilene City Board of Trustees,” June 4, 1870. 
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had served also in the capacity of marshal of several of the Union 
Pacific terminal towns.5? 

Smith’s first showdown in Abilene was with a cowboy desperado 
ealled “Big Hank,” who refused to disarm and used abusive language 
in his refusal. Without argument Smith struck him a terrific blow, 
took his pistol away from him, and ordered him out of town. 

To the cowboys this was a new method of combat. They did not 
understand the technique of fisticuffs.5* Their pride was in the 
perfect execution of a “quick draw” and not a “right cross” to the 
chin. In the cattle camps the subject of Hank’s treatment was dis- 
cussed at length, and before morning a leader of the desperadoes 
known as “Wyoming Frank” wagered that he could defy the new 
marshal and his gun ordinance. 

He came to town the next morning and ultimately met with Smith 
in the street. Smith walked toward him and asked him for his guns, 
which were being worn conspicuously. Frank backed slowly away, 
maneuvering for an advantage, and finally backed into the door of a 
saloon. Here they were surrounded by a crowd. Another request 
for his guns was answered profanely by Frank, and Smith placed 
him hors de combat with two smashes to the chin. He took Frank’s 
guns away from him, beat him over the head with them, and told 
him to leave town and never return. Frank followed his instructions 
promptly. 

The silence following this encounter was broken by the saloon 
proprietor, who stepped from behind the bar and said, “That was 
the nerviest act I ever saw. . . . Here is my gun. I reckon 
I'll not need it so long as you are marshal of this town.” Others 
followed his example, and from that time Smith had very little 
trouble over the enforcement of the gun ordinance. Each business 
house had a sign which read, “You are expected to deposit your guns 
with the proprietor until you are ready to leave town.” New ar- 
rivals soon found that this sign meant what it said.™ 

The merchants, gamblers, saloonkeepers, and citizens were grate- 
ful for Smith’s efficient work, and in August his salary was increased 
to $225 a month, effective from the previous month.® A police 
court was set up and thereafter those convicted were given their 

T. C. Henry, loc. cit., pp. 527, 528, 531. 

Stuart Henry, op. cit., p. 148. 

The episodes of ‘Big Hank’ and “Wyoming Frank’ have been drawn rather freely 
from T. C. Henry’s address at the memorial service for Tom Smith, May 30, 1904, loc. cit., 
pp. 527-532. 


55. “Minutes of the Board of Trustees,’”’ August 5, 1870. 
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choice of paying the assessed fine, serving time, or leaving town 
permanently.*¢ 

It seemed a peculiar irony of fate that Tom Smith should meet his 
death, not at the hands of the Texans, but by being murdered by 
two Scotch homesteaders by the names of Andrew McConnell and a 
Mr. Miles. On November 2, 1870, Smith and his assistant Mc- 
Donald went to McConnell’s dugout on Chapman creek to effect his 
arrest on charges in connection with the shooting of a neighbor, 
John Shea. McConnell refused to submit to arrest and Smith was 
shot. Miles, who was with McConnell, then nearly decapitated 
Smith with an ax. McConnell and Miles fled when McDonald re- 
turned for a posse, but they were captured later and sentenced to 
twelve and sixteen years, respectively, in the penitentiary.°7 Their 
captors, Judge C. C. Kuney and James Gainsford, were voted a re- 
ward of $100 each by the city trustees.** 

On April 3, 1871, the first charter election was held for the purpose 
of electing a mayor and council. In the election J. G. MeCoy was 
elected mayor and G. L. Brinkman, S. A. Burroughs, Dr. Lucius 
Boudinot, Samuel Carpenter, and W. H. Eicholtz were elected to 
the city council.*® The main issue in the election seemed to be the 
degree of control that should be attempted over the vice and im- 
morality in connection with the Texas cattle trade. C. H. Lebold 
was McCoy’s opponent. An article in the Abilene Chronicle, after 
the election, stated: 

Mr. Lebold was withdrawn as a candidate for mayor, although his chances 
were probably as good as any candidate on the track. Had his friends in- 
sisted on his name being printed upon the ballot he would have been elected— 
or, at least the result on mayor would have been different. The council is 
composed of some of our best citizens, and altogether the election resulted in 
a decided triumph for the order-loving citizens of Abilene. In fact, there are 
very few of our people opposed to good order. In point of morals and quiet- 
ness the Abilene of today is as unlike the Abilene of two years ago as day is 
unlike the darkness of night. Our people are as intelligent and orderly as those 
of any other town or city in Kansas or elsewhere.®° 

One of the first problems of the new administration was to find a 
marshal to replace Tom Smith. Such a task was highly important 
because a long stride had been made toward the establishment of 
order, and there was promise of a large Texas delegation for the 
coming cattle season. J. G. McCoy recommended the employment 

56. “Dickinson County Collections,’ v. III, n. p. 

57. Abilene Chronicle, March 23, 1871. 

. “Minutes of the Board of Trustees,” March 11, 1871. 


. Ibid., April 6, 1871; Abilene Chronicle, April 6, 1871. 
30. Ibid. 
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of J. B. “Wild Bill” Hickok, and on April 15, 1871, he was unani- 
mously chosen marshal * at a salary of $150 a month plus twenty- 
five percent of all fines in arrests made by him.® 

James Butler Hickok, popularly known as “Wild Bill,” had ac- 
quired the reputation of being the best gunman in the West when 
he came to Abilene as marshal. Early in 1861 Hickok, then aged 
twenty-three, gained his first notoriety in the slaying of some mem- 
bers of the McCanles gang at the Rock Creek, Nebraska, stage 
station.** In another escapade at Hays, while he was acting as a 
peace officer, he was involved in the shooting of some drunken 
soldiers. Around him had been built many tales of dexterity in 
“two-gun” work, but no doubt many of these were exaggerations of 
the facts.® 

Hickok’s appearance was striking. He was about six feet in 
height and 175 pounds in weight. He was well-made physically, 
graceful in movement, constantly alert, and cool while under fire. 
His brown wavy hair down to his shoulders, piercing gray-blue eyes, 
aquiline nose, and flowing mustache made him a figure to attract 
attention. His attire was expensive and showy. His shirts were 
of fine linen and his boots of the thinnest kid leather. His hands 
and feet were delicately molded. In manner he was generally quiet 
and amiable unless aroused. He was not a braggart and did not 
quarrel. In spite of this seemingly unassuming manner he was one 
who would attract attention in any gathering.” 

In his handling of the law-enforcement problem in the summer 
of 1871 he received much criticism. Some thought he spent too 
much time at the Alamo saloon and delegated too much work to 
his assistants. Some disliked his proneness to resort immediately 
to the use of firearms in the establishing of authority. It was true 
that he and Tom Smith were entirely different in their methods. 
Smith took no part in the immoral practices of the Texans. He 
carried guns but they were generally worn out of sight. His main 
stock in trade was physical courage. Hickok had the same weak- 
nesses as the Texans, but he did not partake to excess. His “hip 
artillery” was always conspicuously worn. His main dependence 
was on his quick draw and accurate marksmanship. The admirers 
of Tom Smith were slow to give their praise to the new marshal. 

61. “Minutes of the City Council,” April 15, 1871. 


62. “Book of Ordinances, Abilene, Kansas,” April 19, 1871. 

638. W. E. Connelley, “Wild Bill—James Butler Hickok,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
;, XVII, pp. 17-19. 

64, Streeter, op. cit., p. 96. 

65. Stuart Henry, op. cit., pp. 276, 277. 
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On May 1, 1871, a comprehensive plan of licensing all business 
houses in Abilene was included in an ordinance by the city council. 
This was an attempt to force the transient business enterprises to 
help defray the high cost of law enforcement. Since it was upon 
the Texas trade that those businesses thrived, it was logical that 
they should bear a share of the expense. 

The bone of contention was in determining upon a license fee 
for saloons. Two councilmen, Samuel Carpenter and Dr. Lucius 
Boudinot, had been elected on a platform favoring a moderate sa- 
loon license fee of $100 a year. Two others, G. L. Brinkman and 
W. H. Eicholtz, favored a $200 fee, while the other, S. A. Burroughs, 
no doubt a disciple of John Marshall’s “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy” theory, favored a prohibitive license fee of $500. 
Thus the council was deadlocked. Mr. Burroughs finally switched 
to support the $100 fee, but the council adjourned before action was 
taken.** At an adjourned meeting the $200 men were in the plu- 
rality and the ordinance was passed with the saloon fee at $200. 
This brought resignations from Boudinot and Carpenter. At the 
next meeting all were present except Mayor McCoy, and the res- 
ignations were accepted. The resigned members arose to leave, and 
Mr. Burroughs accompanied them without permission from the chair 
(a violation of rules of procedure). That left no quorum present, 
so the chairman pro tempore, Mr. Brinkman, ordered Marshal 
Hickok to go after Mr. Burroughs so they could order an election 
to fill the vacancies of Boudinot and Carpenter. Hickok brought 
Mr. Burroughs back, but no sooner was he inside the room than he 
bolted again and went to his law office next door. Chairman Brink- 
man ordered Marshal Hickok after the truant official again. Bur- 
roughs defiantly refused to accompany Hickok. Without further 
ado “Wild Bill” swung him across his shoulder, bore him to the 
council room, deposited him in a chair and stood guard while busi- 
ness proceeded and an election was ordered to fill the vacancies.® 

To complicate matters, in the special election to fill the vacancies 
created by Boudinot’s and Carpenter’s resignations, those two men 
were returned to office with a vote of confidence.’ This turn of 
affairs was followed by the resignation of Eicholtz and Brinkman.”’ 

66. ‘Ordinances of the City Council,’’ May 1, 1871; Abilene Chronicle, May 4, 1871. 

67. ‘Minutes of City Council,’’ April 30, 1871. 


68. Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1871; ‘‘Minutes of City Council,’”” May 8, 1871. 


69. In the campaign signed and attested articles appeared in the Chronicle by Boudinot 
and Carpenter to the effect that McCoy had approached them with a proposition whereby 
their personal friends could avoid the payment of the high fee. 


70. “Minutes of City Council,” May 31, 1871. 
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I. L. Smith and J. A. Gauthie were elected to replace them on a 
platform calling for a stricter enforcement of the ordinance against 
brothels.7! Political feeling ran high and unsigned articles appeared 
in the columns of the Abilene Chronicle which might result in libel 
action today.” 

This summer of 1871, true to expectations, brought to the streets 
of Abilene a large group of lawless people.** A number of special 
officers were appointed to assist “Wild Bill” Hickok. Among these 
were James Gainsford, one of the captors of Tom Smith’s mur- 
derers; James McDonald, who had accompanied Smith to the cabin 
on his fatal mission; Thomas Carson, a nephew of Kit Carson, the 
famous scout; “Brocky Jack” Norton, who later served as a peace 
officer in Ellsworth and Newton; and Mike Williams, who was to 
be the victim of a tragic mistake by the guns of Marshal Hickok. 

The prostitutes from the colony north of town had migrated to 
Texas street and vicinity. There were ordinances prohibiting their 
practices within the city limits, but they were ignored. Petitions 
signed by women and the responsible people of the city were pre- 
sented to the council asking for the enforcement of the ordinances, 
but the council was slow to give an ear.’* In the latter part of 
June a restricted zone was established on land adjoining the town- 
site and owned by George Fisher. Here the bawdy houses might 
be located where “shooting and stabbing and all-night life could be 
indulged in in full blast.” ™ 

During the summer of 1871 an undercurrent of hard feelings had 
developed between Marshal Hickok and some Texans encouraged 
by Phil Coe and Ben Thompson, proprietors of the Bull’s Head 
saloon. This feud came to a crisis on the evening of October 5. 
The end of the cattle season was nearing and some Texans were 
celebrating their departure with a farewell spree on the streets of 
the city. 

They began their party on Texas street about sundown. They 
carried Jake Karatofsky to the Applejack saloon, where he was 
made to stand treats. This they did to other citizens they happened 
to find on the streets. They found “Wild Bill” in a boarding house 


71. Abilene Chronicle, June 15, 1871, 

72. An article appeared in the Chronicle, July 27, 1871, signed by “‘a citizen,” stating 
that the writer had seen Mayor McCoy in a bagnio on the previous Saturday night with a 
harlot on each knee. 

73. Abilene Chronicle, July, 1871. 

74. Ibid., June 1, 1871. 

75. Stuart Henry, op. cit., p. 278. This section was sometimes erroneously referred to 
as ‘‘McCoy’s addition” because McCoy was mayor at the time it was established, but Mc- 
Coy’s addition refers to another addition to the townsite. 
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eating his supper. He would have no part in their pranks, but he 
sent them to the bar of the Novelty theater where they. could get 
drinks at his expense. 

About nine o’clock, while Hickok and his deputy, Mike Williams, 
were in front of the Novelty theater, a shot was heard around the 
corner on Cedar street. Bill hurried through the east door of the 
Alamo saloon and went quickly to the front, asking in a rough 
manner who had fired the shot. Phil Coe, at the front with pistol 
in hand, replied that he had shot at a dog. Without further ques- 
tioning Hickok drew two revolvers and the two exchanged shots. 
Coe was mortally wounded while Hickok was not hit. Mike 
Williams, hearing the shooting, hurried around to the front of the 
saloon to aid the marshal. Bill, without recognizing Williams, shot 
him twice, and he died almost instantly. Coe lingered for several 
days and died in great agony.”® 

There was high feeling over the shooting from both the Texan 
faction and the citizens, but it gradually subsided, as the cattle- 
trade season was about over for the year. 

The opponents of the cattle trade were gaining in numbers. The 
residential section of Abilene was being built north of the railroad 
tracks, away from the lawless abandon of Texas street and Fisher’s 
addition.”* 

During this time that inevitable menace to all frontiers, agricul- 
ture, was growing. Farmers had been arriving in groups throughout 
1870 and 1871. They established colonies from distinct states, hence 
the Buckeye colony in what later became Buckeye township; a 
Michigan colony, and a group from Illinois.*® 

At the beginning of the 1871 season this agricultural group came 
to an agreement with the city of Abilene not to interfere with the 
cattle trade provided the farmers would be paid claims for domestic 
cattle lost by Spanish fever and for crops destroyed by the herds. 
James Bell, Ed Gaylord and T. C. Henry were appointed as a board 
of appraisers.*® There is one record of the city council allowing 
claims which totaled $4,041 to farmers.*® 

During the winters of 1870-1871 and 1871-1872 there appeared 
articles in the Chronicle in defense and in criticism of the Texas 
cattle trade. On January 12, 1871, an article appeared, signed by 

76. Streeter, op. cit., pp. 101-104. 

77. This was the brothel district southeast of town. 

78. Andreas, op. cit., p. 686. 


79. Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 25, 1871. 
80. “Minutes of City Council,” August 12, 1871. 
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“A. F.,” complaining, in the name of the farmers and taxpayers, of 
the high taxes caused by the high cost of law enforcement. It also 
objected to the Texans pasturing cattle in the vicinity of Abilene 
and not being assessed for taxes. 

An article on January 19, signed “Defendant,” defended the cattle 
trade. It argued that the added expense of law enforcement should 
be met by a head tax on all cattle coming into the county. 

Another article, which must have come from the hand of Mayor 
McCoy, was signed with the pseudonym “Ibex.” It made this 
statement: 

We are informed that when Abilene was first selected as a point to locate 
this trade, it was an obscure, dingy place, boasting of but one shingle-roofed 
building, the balance a half-dozen log huts, covered with dirt roofs. As a 
business place it boasted one little “whiskey battery,” one eight-by-ten dry 
goods and grocery house, containing nearly three wheelbarrow loads of goods.81 

In February, 1872, the movement materialized to a point where 
it spelled doom for the cattle trade at Abilene. A petition was 
drawn and circulated among the citizens of Dickinson county. 
About eighty percent of the citizens signed it. It read as follows: 

We, the undersigned, members of the Farmers’ Protective Association, and 
officers and citizens of Dickinson county, Kansas, most respectfully request 
all who have contemplated driving Texas cattle to Abilene the coming season 
to seek some other point for shipment, as the inhabitants of Dickinson will 
no longer submit to the evils of the trade.82 

From that time to the end of the cattle-driving era the Texan 
drovers sought other points from which to ship their herds. To the 
west on the Kansas Pacific, Ellsworth entertained the trade for a 
season. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway was being 
extended to the southwest, and when it reached Newton that town 
became a drovers’ terminus. The next year the A. T. & 8. F. was 
built through Wichita and shipment of Texas cattle was made from 
that point.®* 

The last of the turbulent cow towns was Dodge City, which 
claimed the title of “Cowboy Capital” from 1873 until the quaran- 
tine law of 1885 moved the dead line west to the Kansas-Colorado 
border. This marked the end of the cattle trails in Kansas. The 
“wild and wooly” terminal towns changed to peaceful centers of 
agricultural activity. 

81. This newspaper article, published February 2, 1871, very closely resembles the oft- 


cited description of Abilene as McCoy first saw it, published in his Historic Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest three years later. 


82. T. C. Henry, loc. cit., p. 582; Abilene Chronicle, February 22, 1872. 
83. Robert Luther Duffus, The Santa Fe Trail (New York, 1930), p. 261. The Santa 
Fe railroad reached Dodge City September 19, 1872. 
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Today Texas cattle are brought to Kansas by the descendants of 
the drovers who came up the trails in the cow-town era. Among 
the herds which are yearly brought to the blue-stem pastures of the 
Flint Hills may be seen animals which have the marked character- 
istics of the Texas longhorn of the trail-driving era. The long drive 
has been replaced by rail and motor transportation. 

What were formerly the lawless cow towns have grown into 
wholesome cities, and little of a physical nature remains to remind 
one of the Texas cattle era. 
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J. A. Walker’s Early History of Edwards 
County 
Edited by James C. Matin 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HERE are occasional instances where an early historical sketch 

of the beginnings of a community are of sufficient importance 
to justify reprinting. The one offered here fits the test—J. A. 
Walker’s “Sketch of the History of Edwards County, Kansas.”! In 
many respects the history was excellent and served as a source of 
supply for local historians for some time thereafter.* Necessarily, 
however, as the settlement had been in existence only five years, 
anything written so close to the events was lacking in perspective. 
but on the other hand, it preserved facts that almost certainly would 
otherwise have been lost completely. In fact, few Kansas com- 
munities have had the good fortune to have such a history written 
within five years of the beginnings. The years 1877 and 1878 offered 
a first false promise of prosperity to the pioneers who had come just 
prior to the panic of 1873, and whose cup of adversity had been 
filled to overflowing by drought and grasshoppers. Obviously Walker 
was writing for booming purposes and certain reticences were desir- 
able concerning the starving period and local political frauds. For 
the modern reader it seems helpful therefore to provide some addi- 
tional information by way of giving a setting for this pioneer ac- 
count. 

J. A. Walker, the author of the first history of Edwards county, 
was forty-three years of age when he came to Kansas in the spring 
of 1873. Born in New Hampshire, he had married a Vermont-born 
woman, but had lived in Massachusetts, which was the birthplace 
of his five children. He entered a soldier’s homestead on Section 14, 
Township 24, Range 19, but supplemented his income by holding 
local office: Assessor of Kinsley township in 1875 and county clerk 
under the original county organization. On his farm he sowed seven 
and one-half acres of winter wheat in the fall of 1874 and twelve 
acres of corn in the spring of 1875. Two mules provided his farm 
power and two cows contributed to the support of the family.* 


__1. Published first in the Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, March 14, 28, 1878, under the 
title, “Views of Kinsley and Vicinity, and a Sketch of the History of Edwards County, 
Kansas."" The views (pictures) are not reproduced here. 

2. The Kinsley Republican, January 4, 1879, a rival paper, reprinted the most of the 
history, with some variations and without giving credit to Walker. 
_ 8. “Kansas State Census,” Edwards county, 1875, in Archives division of the Kansas 
State Historical Society. 
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The Kansas climate has ever been a subject of discussion, but 
Walker kept careful records of rainfall at Kinsley from May, 1876, 
to November, 1877. 


RAINFALL AT KINSLEY 


inches 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1877 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 


The rainfall of 1879 and 1880 was not as favorable, however, and 
much of the population migrated, among them Walker, who became 
an emigration agent of the Northern Pacific railroad, assigned to 
his native New England.5 

In describing the beginnings of Kinsley a conspicuous place was 
given by Walker to the Chicago workingmen’s colony and particu- 
larly to the Massachusetts colony, of which he was a member, sent 
out by the Homestead and Colonization Bureau of Boston. A more 
idealistic experiment was that of the Fraternal Home and Land 
Association of Philadelphia under the leadership of a Prof. J. R. 
Wentz, who arrived with his first contingent March 5, 1877, and 
established the seat of the colony, Freemansberg, southeast of Kins- 
ley across the river and the main ridge of sand hills. Two other 
groups came in April and May, after which there were no further 
records of arrivals. The colony was designed upon some kind of 
mutual or codperative plan by which Wentz thought workingmen 
with small capital might succeed in agriculture, but the details were 
not explained sufficiently in the local press to be enlightening. A 

4. The Valley Republican, Kinsley, December 8, 1877. 


5. Kinsley Graphic, January 1, 1881. 
6. Edwards County Leader, April 12, May 17, 1877. 
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large colony house, 24 by 40 feet, with an ell wing 14 by 24 feet, 
was built by the first party. Plans were announced later for the 
building of sod houses, plastered inside and outside with lime, a 
means of overcoming the absence of timber on the plains for building 
materials and of giving more permanence than the ordinary un- 
protected sod house of the short grass country. The outcome is not 
known, as the press did not report further on this proposal. Wentz 
hoped to secure a steam plow for the use of his colony, but ap- 
parently failed. In fact, within a very short time the whole project 
collapsed, but here again the local press failed to report, and 
posterity is left without information on what became of the people 
who had been brought out from the Far East. It is even unknown 
whether there were any substantial number of city workingmen. 
The most interesting aspect of the experiment was the recognition 
at the outset, even though unsuccessful in their solution, of three of 
the most important problems involved in the adaptation of agricul- 
ture to the plains: A device to make available the advantages of 
adequate capital to the small farmer, native building materials which 
would free the plains from economic vassalage to the humid, tim- 
bered country, and mechanical farm power. 

Other projects mentioned in the local papers were a Baltimore 
workingmen’s association, and a French Catholic colony, but there 
is no evidence that any settlers were ever brought out under their 
auspices.’ More tangible were German colony associations credited 
to St. Louis, Cincinnati and western New York, and to the adver- 
tising activities of the German Emigration Society of Edwards 
county. The German settlements were mostly in the western and 
southern parts of the county, the first Germans being the Plags, 
father and sons, who settled south of Kinsley. The Kinsley Graphic, 
May 4, 1878, discussed the colony question in an editorial, saying 
that “as a rule they are successful failures. That is, as failures they 
are a success.” This generalization was qualified only by admission 
of a limited success of colonization among Germans. 

The organized-colony idea was a type of social idealism which was 
attractive to many people of that decade who were interested in so- 
cial reform and the betterment of the condition of the poorer classes. 
Many of these schemes were designed to facilitate the migration of 
industrial workingmen of the East to Western agricultural lands. 


7. For announcements see ibid., September 13, 1877, and The Valley Republican, Kinsley, 
January 26, 1878. 

8. The Valley Republican, Kinsley, November 10, December 15, 1877; January 6, 1878. 
Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, October 4, 1877; February 14, September 5, 1878. Kinsley 
Graphic, September 7, 1878. 
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The Chicago and Massachusetts enterprises were launched in 1872, 
prior to the panic and depression which began in 1873, but neither 
transplanted industrial workers. The Chicago association appears 
not to have sent any settlers except the location committee, and 
the Massachusetts colonists were mostly farmers. After the depres- 
sion set in there is no record of additional colonists sent out by the 
Massachusetts organization and later census records show that very 
few came from that area. None of the projects originating in the 
depression period resulted in migration. Exceedingly few individual 
settlers came during the depression period proper. This is only 
another historical illustration of the fact that the frontier did not 
serve as a safety valve through which the problems of recurrent 
American depressions were solved. On the contrary, the evidence of 
population movement is conclusively in the opposite direction, and 
the locals in the Kinsley newspapers made frequent mention of the 
return to the East of those who turned their faces toward their old 
homes. 

The establishment of the neighboring town of Offerle near the 
western edge of the county was mentioned by Walker. Lawrence 
Offerle and his sons were among the most influential, if not the 
dominant members in the early life of the community, operating a 
general store as well as agricultural enterprises. The post office 
called Belpre near the eastern edge of the county was established as 
early as 1879, but the town was not laid out until the railroad was 
built south of the river in 1886. The origin of Nettleton is not in- 
dicated, but during the winter of 1876-1877 John Fitch, of Hyde 
Park, Ill., settled there and undertook to promote the place in a 
big way. His house, intended for a hotel, was reported to have been 
28 by 42 feet and three stories above a full basement, and illumi- 
nated by gas manufactured on the premises. A three-story mill was 
built, with equipment for grinding flour, feed and for shelling corn. 
The plan was to use wind power, but the windmill was supplemented 
by a steam engine. In 1877 Fitch raised corn, barley, millet, sweet 
potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes and other products, and became post- 
master and railroad station agent. There seemed to be no limit to 
his ambitions and energy. Disaster pursued him, however, his wife 
dying in March and he being killed in an accident in July, 1878. His 
estate was liquidated the following year and Nettleton (Fitchburg) 
soon fell into obscurity.® 

9. The Valley Republican, Kinsley, November 3, 1877; January 12, March 30, 1878. 


Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, September 20, December 20, 1877; March 7, August 15, 
1878. Kinsley Republican, February 15, 1879. 
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As most of the county lay south and east of the Arkansas river, 
the bridging of that stream was an essential public improvement. 
The bonds were voted by the county July 29, 1876, and the structure 
was reported completed in March, 1877. The contractors had used 
timbers shorter than specified in the contract, and defective material, 
even after it had been condemned, had been built into the bridge. 
The county declined to accept the bridge until alterations had been 
made to increase its strength and efficiency, and until concessions 
had been made in the cost.”° In a later report the county commis- 
sioners stated that of the $12,000 worth of bonds voted, $9,000 had 
been sold at 8714 net, yielding $7,875, of which $484.15 was still on 
hand.1! The weakness of the bridge was not remedied in full, evi- 
dently, because in March, 1881, eleven of the twenty spans were 
washed out, requiring another $2,000 to make repairs and reopen it 
to traffic.!* 

The brick school building at Kinsley was constructed of local 
materials and was a source of pride when it was built at the cost of 
$4,400. At first only two rooms were finished; the undivided second 
floor, 35 by 50 feet, was used as a public hall. On April 30, 1877. 
the women of the community celebrated the completion by holding a 
community supper, social and dance.’* During the first term only 
the east room on the main floor was used, but before the winter 
passed, complaints were made because of crowding 75 children into 
one room, and the school was closed February 1 for a two months’ 
vacation, during which the school board proposed to seat and furnish 
the west room. On April 1 a three months’ spring term was sched- 
uled to open.'* School teaching must have been a relatively strenu- 
ous profession in those days as some of the children carried firearms 
and practiced using them during recesses and on the way to and 
from school. The editor of the Republican protested in June, and 
again in September, 1878, appealing to the parents for codperation 
in terminating the practice and warned that in case of failure arrests 
would follow." 

City pride in the school building was soon dissipated when the 
walls cracked and crumbled. In 1887 it was torn down, the local 

10. Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, March 29, 1877. 

11. IJbid., August 2, 1877. 

12. Kinsley Graphic, March 5, July 23, 1881. 

13. Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, April 19, May 3, 1877. Walker's history gave the 
size of the building as 35 by 40 feet, and stated that there were four rooms. Possibly tlie 
upper rooms were finished the second year. 


14. The Valley Republican, Kinsley, January 19, February 2, 1878. 
15. The Kinsley Republican, September 21, 1878. 
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paper commenting that the work was proceeding rapidly because the 
bricks were loose from the mortar: 

The tearing down of the old central school building discloses a rascally 
piece of work on the part of the contractor who built it. Thousands of brick 
in the walls never were burned at all. They are simply mud bricks. 
Anyone who will put such brick in the walls of a public school building 
deserves a term in the legislature.16 

Of the eighty-five families in Edwards county in 1875, seventy- 
five had taken land and, according to occupation, the landed families 
were distributed as follows: Fifty-two farmers; five carpenters; 
three painters; nine other trades represented by one each (hotel- 
keeper, lawyer, mason, millwright, shoemaker, surveyor, clerk, chair- 
maker, railroad agent) and six with no occupation designated.17 Of 
the ten families in the county without land, two were listed as 
farmers, five other trades represented by one each (railroad agent, 
printer, bricklayer, carpenter, painter) and three with no occupation 
designated. 

According to land tenure, of the seventy-two for whom records are 
available, twenty-six (about 36%) had made preémption entries, 
five (about 7%) homestead entries, thirty-seven (about 51%) 
soldiers’ homestead entries, two timber claim entries, and three men 
apparently had bought land outright. In one case a man had filed 
on both a soldier’s homestead and a timber claim. Conspicuously, 
these first settlers took government, not railroad land, and therefore 
it was the liberal land laws and particularly the soldiers’ homestead 
law that served as the original attraction in this particular instance. 
The further indication of the drift of land occupation was announced 
from time to time by summaries of locations made by the local real- 
estate agents. Thus, for the month of March, 1877, the record stood: 
Preémption, eleven; homestead declaratory, seventeen; homestead 
entries, eight; timber culture, thirteen..* On May 3, 1878, the 
Edwards County Leader remarked that five-eighths of the available 
acreage was government and the remainder Santa Fe railroad land. 
Near the end of April, 1877, the report was that more than one 
hundred persons had settled over the river and all government land 
was taken along the Comanche county road southward to within a 
few miles of the Rattlesnake.’® By the end of the year a similar 


16. The Kinsley Weekly Mercury, August 18, 1887. 

17. “Kansas State Census,” 1875. Single adults were counted as families for census 
purposes. 

18. Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, April 5, 1877. 

19. Ibid., April 26, 1877. 
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report was published regarding government land between Kinsley 
and the Sawlog or South Fork of the Pawnee.” 

The state census data of 1875 show an average age for eighty 
farm operators of 36.5 years, and for their wives of thirty-four years. 
The age distributions are given in the table and show comparatively 
few in the twenties, the largest group being in the thirties, although 
twenty percent of the men were forty-five or above, or almost ex- 
actly the same proportion as were below thirty. The eldest was 
sixty-five and the youngest man or woman was twenty-two. The 
separation of single from married men emphasizes that sixteen of the 
nineteen in the twenty-year-old group were single and that twenty- 
seven of the thirty-five of the thirty-year-old group were married. 
In other words, the permanent backbone of this frontier was not 
young married couples starting life and expecting to grow up with 
the country, but rather middle-aged people with families. Twenty- 
nine families had sixty-two children of their own, or about two per 
family, besides a total of five other children being raised in these 
families. 

Ace DIstrisuTION OF FarRM OPERATORS AND WIVES 
Age Groups Farm Operators Women Single Men Married Men 
7 0 
6 3 
15 
11 
4 
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The sources of Edwards county population as of 1875 were some- 
what unusual. Of seventy men whose place of birth was recorded 
thirty-four were born in New England, mostly in upper New Eng- 
land, and nineteen of the forty women. The next largest groups 
were from the North Atlantic states, and foreign born from Ger- 
many, England and Ireland. Forty-eight of the seventy men came 
to Kansas from New England, particularly from Massachusetts as 
their place of last residence, and the next largest group, seventeen in 
number, came from the North Central states east of the Mississippi 
river. Only three of the sixteen foreign born came direct from the 


20. The Valley Republican, Kinsley, December 15, 1878. 
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country of birth, and nineteen of fifty-four native-born men and 
eleven of thirty women came direct from their birth states. 

The agricultural schedules of the county for the census of 1875 
recorded the crop program of seventy-two farms. Of these, sixty- 
four farmers planted corn that spring, averaging thirteen acres each; 
twenty-six farmers averaged eight acres each of winter wheat 
planted in the fall of 1874 and one farmer planted spring wheat in 
1875; sixteen farmers planted barley and twelve planted oats, in 
each case an average of three acres. Of other crops, three farmers 
planted rye and one farmer each planted sorghum, millet, potatoes 
and sweet potatoes. On ten farms orchards had been started. Un- 
questionably, corn was the predominant crop, and twenty-five farm- 
ers planted nothing else, the corn acreages on these farms ranging 
from three to ten acres. Even if the season had been favorable, 
which it was not, the county would not have produced enough grain 
to feed itself. 

The livestock equipment of these farms consisted of seventy-eight 
horses distributed among thirty-eight operators, supplemented by 
eight mules on five farms; sixty cows scattered among twenty-nine 
owners; seventy-two other cattle among twenty-six owners; and 
twenty-nine hogs among eleven owners. Four farmers owned sheep, 
but most of the 419 sheep and 1,270 pounds of wool were credited to 
two men. No livestock of any kind was listed on twenty-five farms. 
Three farmers reported poultry or eggs sold, and eight a total of 
830 pounds of butter made during the preceding year. Clearly, the 
meat supply was as deficient as the grain supply. 

Although the dollar figures for the value of machinery equipment 
of farms may not be reliable, yet their general significance is in- 
escapable. Thirty-five farmers reported no machinery, while thirty- 
seven reported an average value of about $26. The total value of 
personal property listed was $10,952 distributed among forty-nine 
farmers, the smallest being $5 and the largest $834, with an average 
of $226. Twenty-one listed no personal property. In view of the 
deficiencies in other respects this item was more favorable than 
might be expected, as twenty-five of the whole number reported 
$200 worth or over. 

During the first winter after the main bodies of colonists arrived 
(1873-1874) many were destitute. Appeals were made to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for aid to be distributed from army stores 
at Fort Larned, but requests were denied as congress had not pro- 
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vided supplies for that purpose. Gov. Thomas A. Osborn wrote to 
one group of settlers under the date of December 20, 1873, saying 
that he understood that a local relief board was functioning at 
Petersburg under the direction of Capt. P. H. Niles, who would give 
aid in case of necessity. No further information has been forth- 
coming regarding this situation, but the reference to Niles suggests 
that possibly the source of funds was the Boston organization which 
had sponsored the Massachusetts colony. 

In the season of 1874 the drought, followed by the grasshopper 
scourge, added to the distress which would in all probability have 
been serious enough in this primitive plains settlement because the 
nation as a whole was in the depths of economic depression. A state 
relief committee as well as the federal government through the vari- 
ous army posts distributed food, clothing and coal. On December 
13, 1874, C. L. Hubbs, who had been appointed by Governor Osborn 
to act in Edwards county, reported to the governor that fifty-nine 
persons were in need. In view of the fact that there were only 234 
persons in the county, this would indicate that one-fourth of the 
population was on the list. The Santa Fe railroad advanced seed 
wheat in the fall of 1874 to settlers along its line, allowing a maxi- 
mum of fifteen bushels per farm. Not until 1876 did the county 
begin to show signs of recovery, but by 1877 immigrants were com- 
ing into the region in large numbers.*" 

It is evident that the organization of Edwards county was accom- 
plished by means of a fraudulent census, and for some reason it was 
allowed to stand, although the legislature declined to seat the repre- 
sentative until 1877. Without rivers to afford natural facilities for 
transportation, the railroad had been the necessary preliminary to 
settlement as applying to the whole sub-humid West. That fact has 
been rather generally recognized by historians, but an equally im- 
portant one not clearly understood is that so small a population and 
so little property could not have maintained either the settlement it- 
self or a local government had it not been for the railroad. In 1877 
J. A. Walker called attention to the distribution of property holdings 
in the county. The railroad valuation constituted over eighty-six 
percent of the whole. 


21. Official correspondence concerning relief is found in “Correspondence of Kansas Gov- 
ernors” (Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society). The records of the Kansas 
Central Relief Committee, 1874-1875, in the possession of the Historical Society, contain 
material on the relations of that organization to Edwards county. 
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TAxABLE Property or Epwarps County, 1877 


Santa Fe railroad and its subsidiary the Arkansas Valley Town Co... $380,000 
Business men 

Nonresidents 

Residents 


Nonresident property was negligible and resident property was 
mostly personal rather than real estate and was mostly lost to taxa- 
tion because of legal exemptions. It was pointed out that home- 
steaders would avail themselves of the maximum time of seven years 
to prove up and take patents and only then would their land become 
taxable. Preémptors would take advantage of the grasshopper law 
which extended the time for making payments so that such land 
would not generally become taxable until 1879.2. There is probably 
no exaggeration therefore in the contemporaneous statement that the 
railroad took “the burden of the taxes off the farmers and producers. 
The company pays about 95 percent of the taxes.” *% 

The particular occasion for bringing this situation out into the 
open was the controversy over the voting of bonds for a courthouse 
and jail. An “Old Settler” argued that there were not enough 
people; that the most of the county lay across the river and the 
settlers had not been there long enough to qualify for voting; and 
that later it might be desirable to remove the county seat to some 
point across the river nearer the center of the county.** The answer 
of Kinsley to any suggestion of taking the county seat across the 
river requires no comment. The editor of the Leader advocated 
forcefully the cause of the courthouse, insisting that rentals and ex- 
pense of transporting prisoners to Great Bend would meet the in- 
terest on the necessary bonds. Referring to the voting of bonds for 
the bridge, he stated: 

Then, as well as now, the greater part of the taxes in Edwards county was 
paid by the railroad land company, and it was expected that said company 
would object to the building of a bridge until the prospects looked more favor- 
able but not so, when counseled, they said build your bridges, make your 
improvements throughout the county, and although we pay the bulk of the 
taxes, all we want is clean hands, economy and no stealing on the part of 
county officials. 

On the courthouse question he declared: 

We have no fears of the railroad land company objecting and if they do not, 
why should we. It will be a long time before those who have taken Govern- 


Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, July 26, 1877. 
Ibid., May 8, 1877. 
Ibid., May 24, 1877. 
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ment land or before those that may take, will have to prove up and in the 
meantime the railroad company will be taxed from year to year for the pay- 
ment of the bonds issued, and many of the old settlers as well as the new 
ones will find when the proper time comes for proving up their claims, that by 
the judicious management of our county officials, in the year 1877, that the 
public buildings have all been erected and that they are in possession of good 
farms with no taxes to pay for such improvement.*5 
No statement has been found from an official of the Santa Fe rail- 

road or of its subsidiary land company, and there is no means of 
knowing whether the editor of the Leader may have been under ob- 
ligations to the company and may have been speaking under in- 
spiration, but however that may have been, all of the independent 
facts available point to the conclusion that the general picture of 
the situation was essentially true, although in specific detail it may 
have been overstated.2® J. A. Walker’s statement was that rentals 
and other expenses were costing $1.13 per thousand, while the direct 
levy would be about $1.82 per thousand, or a net increase in taxes 
of 69 cents per thousand.** The county treasurer’s printed state- 
ment of the tax rate for 1877 was: 

For state of Kansas 

Edwards county 

Kinsley township 

Trenton township 

County poor 

Bridge bonds 

School district No. 

School district No. 

School district No. 

School district No. 

School district No. 

School district No. 

School district No. 


On petition of July 7, the county commissioners ordered an elec- 
tion to be held August 4, 1877, on the question of the issuance of 
$8,000 in courthouse and jail bonds. The proposition was defeated, 
and apparently very badly, because the Leader recorded the mo- 
mentous event with a three-line local and a cut of a sick rooster, 
but no figures or comment.”® 

On the basis of experience, the agricultural system was under- 


25. Ibid., May 31, 1877. 

26. Most of the county records burned in a town fire in 1879 so that the author has 
not been able to verify specific figures given except as they appear in the public prints. Some 
of these seem contradictory in detail, but without changing the larger aspects of the matter. 

27. Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, July 26, 1877. 

28. Ibid., November 8, 1877. 

29. Ibid., July 19, August 9, 1877. 
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going some modification and especially with the temporary turn 
of more favorable climatic conditions. As the following table shows, 
winter wheat increased rapidly, but as time was to demonstrate, 
not in fulfillment of hopes for this crop. The Early Red May, a 
soft wheat, did not prove altogether successful, although it was the 
best variety then given any widespread trial in the area. Spring 
wheat and barley had a substantial following, but oats made com- 
paratively little headway. Clearly, corn was still the principal crop 
in the county. Among the new crops that showed promise were 
millet, broomecorn and sorghum. This early experiment with sor- 
ghum was significant, because it was not a native of the Western 
hemisphere, had been introduced only recently, and was soon to 
prove one of the most reliable of the Plains crops. It is evident 
that by 1878 only the beginnings had been made in the baffling 
problem, still only partially solved, of adaptation of the agricultural 
system to the sub-humid environment. 


ACREAGE IN Fie_p Crops, Epwarps County, 1875-1878 3° 
CROP 1876 1877 1878 
Winter wheat 524 704 2,205 
Spring wheat 39 283 1,460 
65 148 504 
Barley 4 529 1,273 
5 1,770 2,908 
Sorghum . 18 41 73 
Broomcorn 2 32 
21 123 


II. J. A. WALKErR’s Earty History or Epwarps County 


The first recorded account of the territory now embraced in Ed- 
wards county, Kansas, is no doubt found in an old book edited by 
Moses, and brought to this country in the Mayflower, by John Brad- 
ford, several copies of which are still believed to be extant in Kansas. 
Nothing more is certainly known of the country until about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when Coronado, with a band of 
Spanish adventurers raided through it in search of the land of 
Havileh, where there is gold referred to by Moses. Failing to pene- 
trate far enough west, he sadly retraced his steps, and for three 
hundred years this country remained a terra incognita. 

[In the] summer of 1846 Gen. Kearney, with twenty-seven hun- 
dred men, marched over these “desolate plains,” and took posses- 
sion of Santa Fe. In May, 1854, congress erected . . . the 


30. First Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture (Topeka, 1878), p. 198. 
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territory of Kansas.*! The territorial legislature of Kansas in 1860 
provided that all the territory west of the 6th principal meridian, 
and south of township 18 be known as “Peketon county.” In 1867 
the legislature biotted Peketon county from the map and formed 
other counties out of its territory, among which was Pawnee county. 
which embraced thirteen townships of what is now Edwards county 

In the summer of 1871 the A., T. & S. F. R. R. made preliminary 
survey for the location of the road through Pawnee and counties 
west, and the railroad was completed to where Kinsley, Edwards 
county, now is, about the Ist of August, 1872. During this month 
a committee representing the “Chicago Workingmen’s Colony,” 
among whom were Dr. Sam’! G. Rodgers, Col. C. N. Pratt and Robt. 
McCanse, selected this as the location of their colony, and named 
it Petersburg, in honor of one of the directors (T. J. Peters) of the 
A., T. & S. F. R. R., and in October following united with the 
people of Larned in a petition to the governor to take steps looking 
to the organization of Pawnee county. F.C. Hawkins, of Larned, 
was appointed census taker and was believed to have enrolled every 
man in the county. In November an election was held resulting in 
the outgeneraling of Doctor Rodgers by the Larned people, and the 
election of Larned men to fill all the offices. Undismayed, Doctor 
Rodgers proceeded with his improvements and on the 5th day of 
December, 1872, the cornerstone of the Buffalo house (the structure 
now known as the Kinsley hotel) was laid in ample form by Doctor 
Rodgers and Robt. McCanse, between where now is Parker’s black- 
smith shop and the railroad track, and the building approached 
completion as rapidly as the Doctor could get trusted for material. 
About this time the railroad company established a telegraph office 
at the tank three miles west of Petersburg and Fred. Gardner, the 
present handsome, efficient and justly popular station agent at 
Kinsley, was installed as operator; about this time also A. D. Clute 
was prospecting about Petersburg, having become a member of the 
“Workingmen’s colony.” In February, 1873, the telegraph office and 
operator were removed to Petersburg, and the Buffalo house had 
been sided, and on March 10th, 1873, Messrs. M. D. Hetzel and A. 
D. Clute occupied it (it was already open, being sans roof, doors 
and windows) as a hotel, and the railroad trains stopped at Kinsley 
for meals.32, Mrs. Clute was hostess, and Messrs. H. & C. soon had 


31. The omission is an erroneous description of the houndary. 


82. The railroad ran through the townsite diagonally from northeast to southwest, and 
the depot was north of the track at the head of Sixth street. The first buildings were also 
on the north side near the depot and to the northward opposite the courthouse square. 
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doors and windows to the house, partitions inside, a bridal chamber, 
hung with tapestry (?) and a roof upon the house and presently a 
hotel second to none other west of Topeka for the quality and 
variety of its cuisine and for courteous attention to guests—exit 
Doctor Rodgers. 

Prior to the building of the Buffalo house, Sam’l E. Fay and 
family had come to this country and had located near Nettleton and 
are now living on the section 6, town 24, range 18, and may prop- 
erly be considered the oldest inhabitants of Edwards county. One 
of their children was buried near Nettleton in October, 1872. 

In March, 1873, Messrs. Wentworth, E. K. Smart, T. L. Rodgers, 
E. W. Griggs and W. F. Blanchard, representing the Massachusetts 
colony, from Boston, located the colony at Petersburg, and built 
three colony houses near the railroad track, just west of where the 
Kinsley house now stands. Morrison, of Grasshopper Falls, built 
a two-story structure just north of the Buffalo house, and N. C. 
Boles, now postmaster of Hutchinson, opened out a stock of drugs, 
and was appointed postmaster. There being one postoffice named 
Petersburg in Kansas, this office was named Peters. Subsequently, 
Boles sold out to J. W. Jenkins, who put in a stock of groceries and 
on the resignation of Boles, succeeded him as postmaster. Jenkins 
razed the building and it is now doing duty at the corner of Marsh 
and Sixth street. W.F. Blanchard and F. C. Blanchard built houses 
on section 8, town. 25, range 19, the first frame dwelling houses 
built in Edwards county. T. L. Rodgers built a store on the south 
side of the track and opened out a stock of groceries. Subsequently 
he removed across the track and enlarged his store, ultimately sell- 
ing out to Wm. Emerson. E. K. Smart opened up a lumber yard, 
which he subsequently sold out to W. C. Edwards. Wentworth 
settled in Harvey county, and E. H. Griggs returned to Boston. 
In April, 1873, a goodly number of colonists arrived, among whom 
were Capt. Niles, N. L. Humphrey, F. H. Fall, H. P. Merwin, John 
A. Brothers, J. T. North, F. C. Badger, M. Moar, L. W. Higgins, 
Briggs Monroe, J. H. Murphey, Robert Henderson, C. N. Bonner, 
L. H. Dudley, J. A. Walker, Jas. Wilson, Frank Spring, Jr., many 
of them with families, and with the exception of F. H. Fall, still 
stick. 

In May, 1873, the townsite of Petersburg was surveyed and 
plat[t]ed and W. C. Knight erected the first dwelling house at the 
corner of Third street and Colony avenue north, now owned and oc- 
cupied by Capt. J. A. Freeland. The legislature having readjusted 
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the boundaries of Pawnee county in March, 1873, and left thirteen 
townships out in the cold, unattached to any county or judicial 
district, ‘We, the people” of these thirteen townships, organized 
themselves as a city of the third class and elected F. H. Fall, mayor, 
J. A. Walker, Fred Gardner, M. D. Hetzel, T. L. Rodgers and W. B. 
Pattison, councilmen, M. Moar, police judge, and Robert McCanse, 
marshal, which organization was maintained until this territory was 
attached to the 9th judicial district the winter following—the courts 
adjudicated but two cases during that time and the organization 
levied no taxes and paid its own expenses. F. H. Fall went “west to 
grow up with the country” June 30. The city was named Peter’s 
City, in honor of Capt. Peter H. Niles, resident agent of the New 
England Homestead and Colonization Bureau (which had succeeded 
to the effects of the Massachusetts colony) and agent for the sale 
of the railroad land. Taylor Flick, Esq., the pioneer lawyer of the 
county, made the first entry of government land in the county and 
subsequently bought the railroad interest in the townsite. 

In June, 1873, Col. C. N. Pratt, interested alike in the Work- 
ingmen’s colony and the Massachusetts colony, came to Petersburg 
as the representative of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, a wealthy lady 
of New York and sister of Geo. W. Rowell, now of this county, 
proposing to build a hall for the use of the citizens, Mrs. Thompson 
contributing therefor the sum of $1,500 and the railroad company 
giving the lot. The hall was built and was subsequently used as a 
schoolroom and for public uses, but through some misunderstanding 
she finally deeded it to her nephew, Alonzo Rowell, who ultimately 
sold it and it was converted into a hotel, the present Eureka house, 
now under the popular management of W. F. Blanchard.** 

A meeting of citizens was held and it was voted that the name 
of Petersburg should be changed to Kinsley, in honor of Hon. Ed. W. 
Kinsley, of Boston.*4 In September, 1873, Mrs. A. L. McGinnis, 
sister to Mrs. W. F. Blanchard and F. C. Blanchard, issued the 
first number of the Kinsley Reporter, a spicy little newspaper 
which she continued to publish until it was merged into the Edwards 
County Leader, W. T. Bruer purchasing her press and type in Jan- 
uary, 1877. Mrs. McGinnis also succeeded J. W. Jenkins as post- 


33. In 1877 the Eureka house stood on Massachusetts avenue, between Third and Fourth 
Streets.-—Advertisement in the Edwards County Leader, March 29, 1877 


34. The first and apparently the only visit of Kinsley to the town bearing his name 
was described in a local item in the Kinsley G raphic, May 18, 1878. He was in town a few 
hours on May 16, and the Graphic reported: “Mr. Kinsley is a true type of the busy, bustling 
sociable Bostonian.” 
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master, a position she still holds; she also taught the first school in 
the county, beginning in September, 1873, and continuing three 
months. Her school numbered ten pupils. 

In the fall of 1873, Geo. W. Rowell, his son Alonzo, and his 
daughter, wife of Marion Sowards, and their families, with several 
other families, arrived by teams from Wisconsin, C. L. Hubbs from 
Minnesota, and later Geo. H., his brother, with their families, by 
railway. A. L. Kendall also made his first appearance. 

Taylor Flick, Esq., Robert McCanse, Capt. P. H. Niles and C. L. 
Hubbs interested themselves in the winter in having the legislature 
erect these thirteen townships, with such others as could be had, into 
a county, and the legislature formed these townships, together with 
four others on the south, into a county which they named Edwards, 
in honor of W. C. Edwards, of Hutchinson, and senior partner of 
the present house of Edwards Bros., at Kinsley. 

In May, 1874, a movement was set on foot to obtain an organiza- 
tion of the county, and Robert McCanse was appointed by the gov- 
ernor as census-taker. [On] July 10, 1874, he made his return re- 
porting only 301 inhabitants; the law requiring not less than 600 
inhabitants to perfect an organization. This spring (1874) Major 
Geo. Bill of Wisconsin, added materially to the prosperity and 
population of the county, himself and family numbering twelve 
souls. Several enterprising Germans also took claims seven or eight 
miles south of Kinsley, among whom were Wm. Plag, Jr., his father 
and two brothers. 

Mr. D. Hetzel sold out his hotel interest to Mr. Clute, and became 
a first-class “granger,” having one of the best farms in the valley. 

John A. Brothers sowed some spring wheat and raised the first 
wheat in Edwards county, and was the only man in Edwards county 
who “breaded” himself from his crop that grasshopper season. 

Some of the citizens being dissatisfied with the result of McCanse’s 
enumeration of inhabitants in Edwards county petitioned the gov- 
ernor for the appointment of another census-taker, and through the 
influence of C. L. Hubbs another enumeration was made, and re- 
turns made in August, 1874, of 633 inhabitants. This latter enu- 
meration is believed to have been all the men, women and children 
in Edwards county at that time. The governor issued his proclama- 
tion and appointed C. L. Hubbs, N. L. Humphrey, G. W. Wilson, 
commissioners, and J. A. Walker, clerk, August 21, 1874. 

This summer “Lo” was on the war path, and a squad of soldiers 
under Lieut. Campbell, U. S. A., were stationed near the depot. 
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The Congregational church was organized with eleven members, 
and assistance promised from Boston, in building a church, which 
was subsequently fulfilled by the building of the present church 
edifice. The first preaching in the county was at the Buffalo house, 
Sunday, June 1, 1873, Rev. S. D. Storrs officiating. 

In September, 1874, the foundation of the brick block of Edwards 
Bros., was laid and the building was completed during the winter.™ 
It was not occupied as a store by the Edwards Bros., until March, 
1876, the grasshopper raid and the Indian war having retarded the 
growth of the county at least two years. In October, 1874, the 
citizens organized a militia company under the laws of Kansas, 
and October 21, Capt. Emerson was commissioned captain, Geo. H. 
Hubbs, first lieutenant, and T. L. Rodgers second lieutenant. They 
were not called into active service. 

At the November election in 1874 the regular county officers 
were chosen. C. L. Hubbs, representative, over A. L. Kendall, his 
competitor, 46 votes to 35 for Kendall; T. L. Rodgers, John A. 
Brothers, F. C. Blanchard, commissioners; Wm. Emerson, county 
clerk; E. A. Boyd, treasurer; L. W. Higgins, register of deeds; Jonas 
Woods, clerk of the district court; V. D. Billings, sheriff; J. S. Perry, 
coroner; W. C. Knight, superintendent of public instruction; Taylor 
Flick, county attorney; M. Moar, probate judge; Frank A. White, 
county surveyor. C. L. Hubbs failed to obtain his seat as a repre- 
sentative, but was admitted as a delegate in the legislature. 

The original board of county commissioners divided the county 
into three townships, naming them, respectively, Kinsley, Trenton 
and Brown—the latter having but nine votes and no immediate 
prospect of an increase, the new board of county commissioners at- 
tached Brown township to Trenton and made but two townships: 
Kinsley and Trenton. Late in the session of the legislature Mr. 
Hubbs obtained the passage of a law defining the boundaries of 
Brown township in Edwards county and the board of county com- 
missioners promptly re-adjusted the township lines and again 
divided the county into two townships still leaving Brown township 
a part of Trenton. 

The Roman Catholic church perfected an organization, Father 
F. P. Swemberg officiating. 

The march of improvement was not rapid in 1875 for causes 
stated. Ten townships had been added to the south of the county 


85. The Edwards Bros. brick store was south of the track and in the first block east 
of the Sixth street crossing on the northeast corner of the block at Sixth and Marsh. 
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by the legislature, and a term of court had been established also 
beginning in June, 1875. Litigation had been mildly begun before 
the justices of the peace, the first civil case being Emerson vs. Niles, 
before D. P. Daniel, justice of the peace of Trenton township, fol- 
lowed immediately by a criminal case: State of Kansas vs. Emer- 
son, before J. A. Walker, justice of the peace, of Kinsley township. 
Prior to the organization of Edwards county it was attached to 
Pawnee county for judicial purposes. 

Upon the establishment of a district court for Edwards county, 
cases arising in Edwards county and then pending in the district 
court of Pawnee county were transferred to the docket of the dis- 
trict court of Edwards county. The civil cases of C. L. Hubbs vs. 
A. 8. Simmons, and A. L. Kendall vs. A. S. Simmons, and the 
criminal case of State of Kansas vs. 8. B. Hames, were those trans- 
ferred and came up for hearing at the June term of 1876, Hon. S. R. 
Peters, judge. The Buffalo house was removed from its original 
location (having previously been sold, under the foreclosure of the 
numerous liens for lumber and labor existing upon it, to W. C. 
Edwards and A. D. Clute), to its present location and by the owners 
extensively improved and re-christened the Kinsley house, in [the] 
spring of 1875.%¢ 

Late this fall (1875) or in the winter of (1875-’6) Messrs. (tts, 
Offerle and others, substantial and enterprising citizens of Henry 
county, Illinois, prospected the county and fixed upon the present 
site of Offerle as a desirable point at which to start a town, and in 
the spring, 1876, made a beginning, the result of which cannot but 
be flattering to their wisdom, judgment and sagacity. J. W. Ed- 
wards was subsequently appointed postmaster. Some of the finest 
farms and most substantial farmers in the great Arkansas valley are 
located about and near Offerle. 

During the spring, 1876, R. E. Edwards, brother to W. C., opened 
out a large stock of general merchandise, lumber, &c., and started 
the Edwards county bank, occupying the two stores now occupied 
by Edwards Bros. and Edwards Bros. & Price. R. B. Martin, from 
Wisconsin, built his house and stable and subsequently opened out 
the lumber yard now run by Martin & Kelley. W. R. Davis & Co., 
opened out a grocery store where now is the “great western bakery,” 
corner of Marsh avenue and Sixth street. Walter Robley, of Illinois, 
and T. P. German (“Joe”), formerly post guide at Fort Dodge and 


36. The new location must have been at or near the northwest corner of the Edwards 
Bros. block at Colony and Sixth. 
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a well-known scout, built and stocked the stable now owned and oc- 
cupied by the Robley Bros. Keller Johnesee built and occupied the 
building now owned and occupied by Geo. Rummell as a harness 
shop. C. L. Hubbs built and occupied the building now used by him 
as a real estate and law office. “Thompson hall” was remodeled, 
somewhat enlarged and improved and painted by the owners, Bar- 
nett & Thormand, and opened out as the “Eureka house,” by P. M. 
Jones, now postmaster at Nettleton. The Kinsley house again un- 
derwent more extensive repairs, still continuing under the skilled and 
popular management of Mr. & Mrs. A. D. Clute. At the November 
election, 1875, Taylor Flick was elected representative; Geo. Bill, 
Wm. Plag, Jr., and F. C. Blanchard, county commissioners; Wm. 
Emerson, clerk; N. L. Humphrey, treasurer; Robert McCanse, 
sheriff; J. S. Perry, coroner; C. L. Hubbs, surveyor; L. W. Higgins, 
register of deeds; P. M. Jones, clerk of the district court; James 
Woods having resigned the position of clerk of the district court in 
the spring of 1875, W. C. Reed was appointed to fill the vacancy, and 
at the November election P. M. Jones was elected for one year. The 
total number of votes polled was seventy-eight. The population of 
Edwards county, as determined by census May 1, 1875, was 234, of 
which 138 were males and 96 females. W. C. Knight taught two 
terms of school in Thompson hall before it was converted into a 
hotel. 

School district No. 1 was organized [in] August, 1874, and in the 
summer of 1876 voted $4,000 in bonds for the erection of a school- 
house, resulting in the erection of the present brick schoolhouse, 
35 x 40, two stories high and containing four spacious rooms and 
was occupied for school purposes in June, 1877, prior to which, in 
the summer of and fall of 1876, two terms of school were held in 
the church building, Miss Zona Kimmins and J. W. Edwards 
teachers. During this summer the county voted $12,000 bonds for 
the purpose of bridging the Arkansas river, and early in 1877 the 
bridge was completed at a cost of about $9,000. In the winter of 
1876-’7 Morgan Jensen, from Wisconsin, built the store now occupied 
by A. A. Brown on Colony avenue. About the same time C. D. 
Perrit built and occupied the adjacent building as a grocery store. 

At the November election in 1876 Taylor Flick was again elected 
representative by a majority of twenty-six votes over C. L. Hubbs; 
J. E. McArthur, county attorney; V. D. Billings, clerk of the dis- 
trict court; W. Kimmons, probate judge and G. W. Milner, super- 
intendent of public instruction. By this election Edwards county 
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obtained her first recognized right to a representation in the legisla- 
ture, Mr. Flick having failed to obtain his seat the year previous 
for lack of a sufficiently large total vote, and Mr. Hubbs having 
been admitted as a delegate only, in 1875, for a similar reason. G. 
W. Milner and R. T. Spivey succeeded P. H. Niles as agents for the 
sale of the railroad land in the summer of 1876, and Milner was him- 
self succeeded by Monroe & Spivey in the fall of 1877, and trans- 
ferred to the agency for the sale of lands at Garfield, in Pawnee 
county, with headquarters at Kinsley. In the spring of 1876 Col. 
W. G. Dickenson, agent of the Arkansas Valley Town company, 
laid out and plat[t]ed about forty acres addition to Kinsley, south, 
and many dwelling houses were erected thereon. R. L. Ford, Esq., 
also made purchases in the summer of a tract of land of the A. V. T. 
Co., adjoining the addition, south, upon which several dwellings have 
been erected. In the winter of 1876-’7 and spring following Doctor 
Freeland built two houses on Colony avenue, north, and later James 
Byrne, one of the men of ’73, purchased and fitted up the dwelling- 
house on Fifth street, north, now occupied by R. Kirk. A. B. 
Roundy built the brick storeroom now occupied by Glasgow & Co., 
as a drugstore. W. Vermillion having previously built the three or 
four buildings on the adjoining lots south. J. W. Fuller built the 
building now known as the Valley house, which has been but recently 
again enlarged. Jacob Schmidt built the meat market adjoining, 
south. W. T. Bruer succeeded to the good will of the Kinsley Re- 
porter, and in March, 1877, issued the first number of the Edwards 
County Leader, which is now said to have a circulation of one 
thousand copies. One of the papers west of the Missouri that prints 
both sides of its paper in its own office. In April, 1877, J. E. Willey, 
Esq., from Philadelphia, built and occupied his store on Colony 
avenue, south, as a hardware and furniture store and tin shop. He 
has lately been obliged to build a spacious addition to accommodate 
his largely increased business. He was elected one of the justices 
of the peace of Kinsley township in the fall of 1877. During the 
spring of 1877 also the Fraternal Home and Land Association, of 
Philadelphia, numbering some thirty families, located south of the 
river.** Messrs. C. 8. Ostrander, J. Furguson, J. Gray, C. and S. 
Carpenter and several other substantial and enterprising citizens, 
of New York state, with their families, also located south of the 
river in the northeast part of the county.** During this summer 


37. This colony was usually referred to as the Wentz colony. 
38. These New York immigrants settled northeast of the present town of Lewis. 
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and fall a large number of dwelling-houses, two blacksmith shops, 
carpenter and painters shops were built on the townsite too numer- 
ous to mention in detail. Mrs. A. L. McGinnis, postmistress, re- 
moved her house to Marsh avenue, south, and enlarged it sufficiently 
to make accommodation for the post office. Edwards Bros. & 
Dudley have recently built a large livery and sale stable on the ten 
lots adjoining. 

The Valley Republican was started by M. M. Lewis, Esq., an 
experienced and accomplished journalist, November 3, 1877, under 
whose able editorial management it soon claimed a weekly edition 
of five hundred copies. After publishing seventeen numbers Mr. 
Lewis “stepped down and out,” and it is now under the manage- 
ment of C. L. Hubbs, Mr. Lewis being engaged in the law and real 
estate business. During this winter, 1877-’8, Messrs. DePuy & 
Frater have erected a large building on Sixth street as an agricul- 
tural warehouse, with a large public hall in the second story. 
Another two story structure, on Sixth street adjoining the Messrs. 
DePuy & Frater, is understood to be soon occupied by A. A. Brown. 
Adjoining it on the west Messrs. Collier & Lane have opened out a 
meat market. W. R. Davis & Co., grocers, having been succeeded 
by E. I. Meeker and he in turn by E. I. Meeker & Co., removed 
to a more commodious building, with large warehouse in the rear 
between the Kinsley house and Edwards Bros. block, and opened 
out a large stock as a general merchandise store. 

In the summer of 1876 John Fitch, a “live Yankee,” purchased a 
tract of land at Nettleton, this county, seven miles northeast of 
Kinsley on the railroad, erected a large, three story house, a barn 
and a windmill for grinding grain, and it is now the center of a 
large trade. 

Edwards county has an area of nine hundred and seventy-three 
square miles, 737,280 acres of land, of which about 150,000 acres are 
taxable. Kinsley, the county seat, is in latitude 37 minutes, 58 
seconds; longitude 99 minutes, 46 seconds, and with an altitude of 
2,220 feet above tide water, mean temperature of three winter 
months 32.59°, of three spring months 40.79°, of three summer 
months 75.16°, of three fall months 53.98°. The average rainfall 
from May to November, six months, is about eighteen inches. 
Maximum extreme of temperature in five years, 110°, minimum, 
same period, 14°. The Arkansas river and Coon creek furnished an 
unlimited water power.*® No coal is known to exist in the county, 


39. This was absurd boasting, but for many years Kinsley boomers kept up the pretense. 
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but Colorado coal, the best in the world, can be delivered here at 
less than $100 per carload, or twelve tons. The growing of artificial 
timber is being made a success; Capt. C. H. Kirkpatrick, near Net- 
tleton, has a surprisingly fine showing of timber, 20 acres of which 
will average eight feet in height and consists of cottonwoods at in- 
tervals of 12 feet, each intervening 11 feet in the rows having black 
walnut, osage and willow. Probably the finest tract of artificial 
timber to be found west of the sixth principal meridian. He has also 
21 acres, set out this spring in the same manner, of like varieties. 

_F. C. Badger, three miles northeast of Kinsley, has some that has 
grown ten feet high the past season. Several kinds of sandstone, 
and limestone of fine quality for lime, are found. Taylor Flick, 
Esq., has an osage orange hedge, two years old. Maj. Geo Bill and 
G. B. Ketchum have an exceptionally fine hedge of the same of one 
year’s growth. 

Major Bill has also ten acres of growing timber, chiefly cotton- 
wood and black walnut, averaging five feet in height, one and two 
year’s growth; he has also ten acres planted with black walnut. 

Edwin Bartlett also has ten acres in timber, chiefly cottonwood of 
one year’s growth. Messrs. Bartlett and Badger have, together, up- 
wards of forty-five acres of growing timber, about twelve acres of 
which were planted this spring. 

A. L. Kendall has an “80” fenced with posts and barbed wire. 

In January, 1874, C. N. Bonner unearthed about four feet beneath 
the surface, the remains of some huge animal, one tooth of which 
was obtained entire and well preserved, and weighed five pounds. 
A portion of a tusk was also exhumed, three feet in length and five 
inches in diameter, but crumbled upon exposure to the air. 

Mrs. Dr. D. P. Daniels made the first bread from the first home- 
grown and home-ground wheat in Edwards county in 1874. The 
first death from natural cause was a child of S. E. Fay, in October, 
1872. The first birth, a daughter to Mrs. Simon Cass, in August, 
1873. The first marriage, Nellie Chase to Wm. Emerson, April 11, 
1874. The first dairy was started by R. S. Williamson, in April, 
1877, and he was succeeded by N. L. Mills, who notwithstanding he 
has living water on his farm, is unable to supply the demand for 
milk. The first dwelling house (frame) by W. F. Blanchard, in 
April, 1873. The first entry of government land by Taylor Flick, 
Esq., March, 1873. The first building erected on the town site of 
Kinsley, exclusive of buildings on the railroad right of way, by 
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Taylor Flick, Esq., and now occupied by him as a law office, July, 
1873. The first newspaper printed by Mrs. A. L. McGinnis, in Sep- 
tember, 1873. The first patent for government land was issued to 
Miss Fanny Rowe for the SW qr., sec. 20, t. 24, r. 19. The first hotel 
was opened by M. D. Hetzel and A. D. Clute, March, 1873. The 
first wheat was raised by John A. Brothers, on sec. 12, t. 24, r. 19, 
in 1874. The first lathed and plastered house was built by Taylor 
Flick, in 1874. The first hedge was set by Taylor Flick in 1875. 
The first brick were burned by W. C. Edwards, in August, 1874. 
The first schoolhouse was built in the winter of 1876-’77 by school 
district No. 1. The first Congregational church was organized in 
July, 1874. The first church edifice was built in the fall of 1874. 
The first Roman Catholic church was organized in the fall of 1874. 
The first Methodist church in May, 1877. The first Presbyterian 
church in August, 1877. The first piano brought to Edwards county 
was by J. A. Walker, in June, 1873. The first dwelling house on 
the townsite of Kinsley was built by W. C. Knight, in July, 1873. 

The business of the railroad had so largely increased at this sta- 
tion that in March, 1877, Andrew Kingkade was appointed to assist 
Fred Gardner, the station agent. 

At the general election in November, 1877, J. R. Lovell was 
elected county commissioner for district number one, south of the 
river; E. H. Hough from district number two, and George Bill from 
district number three, respectively for one, two and three years; 
R. L. Ford, county clerk; A. L. Kendall, treasurer; John W. Fuller, 
sheriff; John G. Thauer, coroner; L. W. Higgins, register of deeds; 
J. N. Norval, county surveyor; and J. A. Freeland, probate judge. 
W. R. Kimmons having resigned as probate judge 8. T. Reed was 
appointed by the governor to the vacancy, and Capt. Freeland was 
elected for one year. 

Immediately after taking his office as sheriff, J. W. Fuller sold 
out the “Fuller house” (now known as the “Valley house”) and 
leased the Kinsley house from Mr. Clute, where he entertains 
strangers utterly “unaware” of their possible celestial origin, and 
worthily maintains the former high reputation of the house. 

Sunday morning, January 27, 1878, about 3:30 o’clock a.m., a 
gang of robbers, with blackened faces, attempted to rob the depot 
and westward bound train at Kinsley, but were thwarted by the 
vigilance, tact and “sand” of Kingkade, the night operator. Four 
of them are now believed to be safely secured in the jail at Emporia, 
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where they have ample leisure to compare the exploits of Kingkade 
with the “life and exploits of Jack Cade.” *° 

No death of any adult person has occurred from acute disease, 
and but three from chronic diseases, in Edwards county within these 
five years, though there are four allopathic and one homeopathic 
physicians located here; and no person has yet been sent to the peni- 
tentiary, though eight lawyers and real estate agents each hang out 
a shingle here. 

The valuation of real and personal property in Edwards county 
for the year 1875 (first year after organization) was $231,760.75; 
for 1876, $419,318.00; for 1877, $473,809.36. No valuation of real 
estate was made in 1877, the law of the state providing for the valu- 
ation of real estate biennially. 

The total bonded indebtedness of the county, including that of 
school districts, is $16,925. There are nine organized school districts, 
inclusive of one “joint district” (Ford and Edwards counties), four 
of which only have voted bonds, to wit: district No. 1, $4,000; joint 
district No. 1, $1,500; district No. 2, $1,000; district No. 7, $425. 

Geo. W. Fulton, of Rice county, Kansas, has this day (March 13) 
bought lot 5, in block 12, in Kinsley for the immediate erection of 
a steam flouring mill. 

Gold, silver and greenbacks and other evidences of wealth that 
need but to be “remonetized,” underlie nearly the entire area of 
Edwards county, only a few inches beneath the surface. Among 
the men of 73 and early 74 who struck “leads” the past season 
were Theo. Carter, thirty-nine bushels winter wheat to the acre. 
M. D. Hetzel, two hundred and seventy-five bushels of German 
millet from five acres, forty bushels of rye to the acre, and a small 
patch of oats at the rate of one hundred and twenty bushels to 
the acre. John A. Brothers, twenty-two bushels of spring wheat 
per acre, and sixty bushels of barley per acre. J. T. North, 351 
bushels of spring wheat from thirteen acres, and 556 bushels of 
barley from thirteen acres. Edwin Bartlett and F. C. Badger, sixteen 
hundred and ninety bushels of barley from forty acres, and twenty- 
eight bushels of winter wheat per acre. Geo. W. Rowell and Marion 
Sowards each twenty-eight bushels of winter wheat per acre, and 
A. Hippler thirty-one bushels of wheat per acre. Frank Spring, 
Jr., 291 bushels of oats from ten bushels of seed, or upwards of 
seventy bushels per acre. 


40. The Larned paper was so unkind as to accuse Kinsley of planning the robbery for 
publicity purposes. 
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Among those who have come here as to a “city of refuge” from 
the premier (pulmonary complaint) of the “King of Terrors,” is 
E. A. Noble, who came from Beaver county, Pennsylvania, packed 
in a double barrelled undershirt and numerous other flannel con- 
trivances, an ulster overcoat, cork soled boots, and four yards of 
muffler, with scarcely sufficient strength to carry it all with the 
help of a cane, and to whom a toasted cracker and two table- 
spoonfuls of lime water were a hearty meal, now finds the clothing 
of the average white man amply sufficient, and wishing to spend a 
day on the range, himself dons a cardigan jacket, packs his pony 
with two blankets and four cans of Boston baked beans, slips a 
flask of something for snake-bite into his pocket, vaults into the 
saddle without the aid of a stirrup, and gallops away to some cattle 
ranch to sleep wherever night shall overtake him, equal to the 
hardiest frontiersman. 

Also there is our genial and eloquent county attorney J. E. Mac- 
Arthur, (asthmatic) who came from Clinton county, Iowa, wheezing 
like a stern wheeler with forty loaded barges in tow against the 
stream, now addresses the jury (whenever the other lawyers can 
get a “corner” on some petty misdemeanor) in stentorian tones that 
can be heard three blocks away against a norther. 

The first jury (six) “sworn to try the case” in this county, were 
impanelled under the “city organization” in December, 1873. Their 
names were S. S. Hart, G. W. Wilson, G. W. Rowell, Marion 
Sowards, Jacob Ramie and John Key. Verdict—‘Guilty, with a 
recommendation to the mercy of the court, (signed) S. 8S. Hart, 
foreman.” 

In January, 1873, Fred Gardner shot six buffalo, with six con- 
secutive shots, from the window of the telegraph office, and in July, 
1875, W. F. Blanchard killed the last buffalo known to have been 
killed in Edwards county. 

In April, 1875, the Cheyenne Indians jumped their guard at the 
agency in the territory. They were trailed and shadowed for days 
by T. P. (Joe) German, then post guide at Fort Dodge, until the 
evening of April 28, when he came into Kinsley, and reported that 
the Indians would probably cross the river near “Lone Tree” some- 
time during the night. The Indians did so cross about fifteen miles 
above Kinsley, and stole two horses belonging to — — Holden. On 
the morning of April 29, German, A. L. Kendall, V. D. Billings 
and G. W. Wilson went up the railroad track and struck the 
Indians’ trail about ten miles west of Kinsley, when Wilson came 
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back with a dispatch to Fort Dodge for troops. Holden and Wm. 
Plag, Jr., rode post to Dodge, and troops were promptly sent out 
from the fort, and the following evening overtook the Indians 
about thirty miles northwest of Kinsley; but through the shameful 
inefficiency of the captain (Campbell) commanding, failed to 
capture them. Captain Campbell was subsequently “permitted to 
resign.” 

The writer is indebted to the admirable history of Pawnee county, 
by Capt. Henry Booth, of Larned, for the facts in relation to 
Pawnee county, though we take issue with Captain Booth as to 
the object of Coronado’s raid. I am unable to find any mention 
of Peketon county outside of the territorial records and Captain 
Booth’s history, save a solitary reference thereto in Kansas Reports, 
v. 3, in Cusick v. Douglas and others. 

In this hastily written sketch of the history of Edwards county 
some inaccuracies and omissions are inevitable, but it would he 
strangely incomplete without some acknowledgement of the uniform 
courtesy and hearty codperation in assisting to develop the resources 
of Edwards county, on the part of Col. A. 8. Johnson, commissioner 
of the land department, and the other officers and managers of the 
A., T. & 8. F. R. R. The utmost harmony and good will has at all 
times existed between them and the citizens and officials of the 
county. 





College Football in Kansas 


Harotp C. Evans 


N THE 1880’s extracurricular activities in Kansas collegiate circles 
were largely confined to long-winded debating and oratorical con- 
tests. Literary societies had not been replaced by student “pep” 
organizations and inter-collegiate athletics was carried on in a 
desultory fashion by a few of the older and larger institutions. 
Garden varieties of athletics, such as lawn tennis and croquet, under 
the direction of youthful instructors from “back East” who wanted 
to keep fit by indulging in some dignified form of exercise, enjoyed 
a limited popularity. Baseball, it is true, had invaded K. U., Wash- 
burn and Baker, but it was a primitive form of the national pas- 
time, played without faculty sanction, and schedules were limited 
to three or four games each season. 

The New England influence that directed the educational policy 
at Washburn was eventually extended to the field of athletics. The 
tremendous increase in the popularity of football at Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and the other “ivy league” colleges during the 1880's 
aroused a latent interest among the young men who pursued a higher 
education in the halls of Kansas University and Baker. Which of 
these schools pioneered in introducing the game to Kansas cannot 
be determined from the incomplete records. 

Washburn, it is definitely known, had a football team in 1885. 
“Football!! Is booming!!!” announced the Washburn Argo, adding 
that the team had recently been equipped with white uniforms with 
red stockings and red caps. About all that this proves is that the 
Topeka school had not yet adopted the traditional Yale blue and 
white as its school colors. The Argo adds that “Stone is a most 
efficient captain.” ! The Stone referred to is Robert Stone, for years 
a prominent Topeka attorney. Editorially the Argo said: 

The colleges of Kansas need stirring up; they need something that will bring 
the students together from the different institutions and while arousing spirited 
competition will create a fellow-feeling. There is nothing that will cause so 
great interest and enthusiasm in a college as athletic contests. Perhaps each 
college will send a delegation of ten or twelve to the state oratorical contest, 
but let two of our rival ball clubs or foot racers meet and we will see every 
student throw away his books and brimming over with patriotic enthusiasm 
rush to the ball ground or race course. In view of the lack of interest our 


1. Washburn Argo, Topeka, December, 1885. 


(285) 
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colleges show in this line and the great need, we would recommend a State 
Inter-Collegiate Athletic association. Let us hear what our sister colleges have 
to say on this subject.2 

Apparently this revolutionary editorial met little response among 
the student press, for it was five years before a program of inter- 
collegiate athletics was launched in the state. Washburn, K. U., 
Baker, Lewis Academy of Wichita and the old Wichita University 
made unsuccessful attempts to introduce football between 1885 and 
1890. Former Lewis Academy and Wichita University players re- 
call that the game had its inception in Wichita in 1889, but add that 
it really did not get under way until 1890.5 

The Argo of October 17, 1890, reveals that “lack of opposition” 
killed football at Washburn. A clue to the competition met by 
Washburn teams of the 1880’s is found in the statement that the 
team was discouraged when it was forced to go to Kansas City for 
its games without receiving the promise of a return game. From 
this bit of information it is logical to deduce that the Kansas City 
Y. M. C. A. club was Washburn’s opponent on these invasions of 
the Missouri metropolis, for the Y. M. C. A. team appeared on sev- 
eral college schedules in the 1890’s. 

Recorded football history in Kansas begins on November 22, 
1890, at Baldwin, when the Topeka Capital reported that the game 
“had its first introduction into Western colleges today [November 
22]. Baker University defeated Kansas University, 22 to 9.” The 
Weekly University Courier modifies the Capital’s statement by call- 
ing the Baker-K. U. contest the “first football match of any im- 
portance.” * In either event, football had been recognized by the 
daily press and its future in Kansas athletics was assured. 

Baker was elated. “It has been the boast of K. S. U. that none 
of the colleges in the state could compete with her in athletics,” 
The Baker Beacon blared exultantly, “but she must now take in her 
sign or else make it read differently.” 5 

Baker scored on the “third scrimmage” when Lockhart sliced 
through the University line and crossed the goal. Three plays later 
the Methodists scored again with Coole carrying the ball across the 
line. The try for point was unsuccessful each time and the Baker 
total was only eight points, as touchdowns counted but four in those 
days, with two points added for a successful try for point. Con- 

2. Ibid. 


3. Wichita Sunday Eagle, December 18, 1927. 


- + some Daily Capital, November 23, 1890; University Courier, Lawrence, November 


5. The Baker Beacon, Baldwin, November 26, 1890. 
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sequently, after K. U. rallied and pushed over a touchdown, then 
followed it with a field goal, which netted five points, the Baldwin- 
ites were trailing, 9 to 8, as the first half ended. 

“When the second half was called everybody was anxious,” the 
Beacon reported, meaning the home crowd, no doubt, although it 
seems hardly possible that K. U. supporters felt much confidence 
in that one-point lead. If so, it was misplaced. Goodale of Baker 
soon scored a third touchdown for the Methodists. Try for point 
failed, but Baker led, 12 to 9. After some hard going Goodale scored 
again, but the try for goal went wide and the score stood 16 to 9 
for Baker. Late in the game Atherton scored the fifth and last 
touchdown for the triumphant Baker team; this time goal was kicked 
and the score mounted to 22 points. K. U. had failed to add to its 
first half total.® 

Baker followed its conquest of the University eleven with a 32 to 
0 victory over Washburn.?’ Meanwhile K. U. made an unsuccessful 
foray against the Kansas City Y. M. C. A. and took an 18 to 10 
beating. Several hundred persons crowded about the playing field 
when the Baker team came to Lawrence on the afternoon of De- 
cember 8 for a return game with K. U. 

The final score of this contest has been a moot question for fifty 
years. University records give the score as 14 to 12 for Kansas.® 
Baker claimed in the Beacon of December 10, 1890, to have gained 
a 12 to 10 victory and hailed its team as state champions. A dis- 
puted play in the closing minutes was the basis of the controversy. 
With Baker leading 12 to 10 time was called on some technicality, 
according to the Baker version. While the Baldwin team was re- 
laxed, Coleman, University center, snatched up the ball and dashed 
across the goal line, said Baker men. Umpire William Herbert Car- 
ruth, Kansas University professor, decided for Baker, but K. U. 
students refused to abide by the decision. The game ended a few 
moments later and supporters of both teams left the field chanting 
paeans of victory. Baker’s claim to the state championship was 
only feebly disputed in Lawrence, however. 

This concluded the first football season in Kansas college annals. 
The state’s newspapers recognized the K. U. victory claim, but Baker 
was hailed as the best team in Kansas. Professor Carruth admitted 
in the Graduate Magazine, in November, 1923, that he was probably 

. Ibid. 
. Ibid., December 3, 1890. 


. University Courier, Lawrence, December 5, 1890. 
. Ibid., December 12, 1890. 
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wrong in calling time out. Nobody in Kansas qualified as a football 
expert at that remote date. The players coached themselves and 
interpreted the rules to their own satisfaction. The University 
coach was Prof. E. M. Hopkins, a Princeton alumnus, whose only 
qualification was that he had seen football played at his alma mater. 
It seemed that no one else on Mount Oread had ever seen a game 
prior to the historic campaign of 1890. 

But this little flurry of gridiron activity fostered the organization 
of the first intercollegiate athletic association in the state. Baker, 
Washburn and K. U., the pioneering triumvirate, were ready to 
have at it again in 1891, and representatives of the three schools 
met in the spring to form the Triangular League and to map out a 
schedule of competition in football, baseball and tennis. 

Play got under way late in the fall. The first contest on Novem- 
ber 7, 1891, reported the following day in the Topeka Daily Capital, 
was between Baker and Washburn at Baldwin and resulted in a 28 
to 18 victory for the defending state champions. Prominent in the 
Washburn lineup was J. C. Mohler, now secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture. The Baker watchword was “stop Jake.” Mohler 
got away frequently in spite of Baker’s vigilance, but the Washburn 
defense could not cope with the powerful attack of the big Baker 
backs. 

It was a K. U. year. The Jayhawks won a clear title in the new 
league, defeating Washburn twice, 32-10 and 38-10, and winning 
from Baker 18-4 and 8-0.1° The first Kansas-Missouri game was 
played at Exposition Park, Kansas City, on October 31, 1891. Kan- 
sas won, 22 to 8.'! Kansas also claimed a 14-12 victory over the 
University of Iowa, but Iowa’s record gives the result as 18-14 for 
the Hawkeyes.'* 

Coached by A. W. Shepherd, formerly of Cornell, the University 
team made a brilliant record in 1892. Washburn, Baker, Illinois, 
Nebraska and lowa were Jayhawk victims and there was talk of 
claiming the Western championship. But Baker, beaten 14 to 0 in 
its first game with the Lawrence men, spoiled the University’s un- 
blemished record by a surprise 18 to 0 victory late in the season. 
Unquestionably it was a great year for Kansas football. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska meeting was the first in history. Illinois was beaten, 
26 to 4; Iowa, 24 to 4; Nebraska, 12 to 0. Kansas and Missouri 


10. Football at the University of Kansas, a pamphlet published by the K. U. News 
Bureau, 1938. 


11. University Courier, Lawrence, November 6, 1891. 
12. Ibid., December 11, 1891. 
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played the first of their traditional Thanksgiving week series, with 
the Tigers bowing, 12 to 4.1% 

Notwithstanding the “great depression” Kansas started the au- 
tumn of 1893 with a score of new teams on the gridiron. Baker had 
one of its most successful seasons, and incidentally its last until 
1910, for the Kansas conference of the Methodist church banned 
the game from the Baker campus at the end of the year. The 
Bakers of 1893 defeated Missouri University, 28 to 0; tied Nebraska; 
beat K. U., 14 to 12, and the powerful Denver Athletic Club, 32 
to 0.14 Kansas, although not so fortunate, defeated Nebraska and 
Iowa, losing to Michigan, 22 to 0; Minnesota, 12 to 6; Denver A. C., 
24 to 10; and meeting the first reverse at the hands of the Missouri 
Tigers, 10 to 4. 

Several high school and town teams took up the game during this 
season, including Topeka, Lawrence and Abilene. The Abilene team 
furnished the opposition for Kansas Wesleyan University in one of 
the Salina school’s first gridiron appearances and held the Wesleyans 
to a 10 to 6 score. Washburn subdued Topeka High School, 18 
to 0.17 

Baker’s withdrawal automatically wrecked the Triangular League 
and no attempt was made to find a substitute for the Baldwin school. 
Ottawa University put a strong team on the field in 1894, one that 
tied K. U. and won a 28 to 0 victory over Missouri.'* On November 
3, the Kansas Aggies were beaten, 24 to 0, by Abilene in their first 
football game. Washburn had a stronger team than in past years 
and defeated two newcomers, the College of Emporia and Midland 
College of Atchison. Kansas University lost to lowa, Michigan and 
N>»braska, but defeated Doane College of Crete, Neb., and Missouri. 

ss the years passed, it began to appear that K. U. had few rivals 
in the state who could furnish the stiff competition formerly pro- 
vided by Baker. Between 1895 and 1899 Fairmount and Friends 
University of Wichita, St. Mary’s College, Cooper College of Ster- 
ling, the Kansas City Medical College, Emporia Normal, the College 
of Emporia, Haskell Institute, Ottawa University, Midland College 
of Atchison, Kansas Wesleyan University, Washburn College and 
Kansas Aggies were competing with each other and with high-school 

8. Football at the University of Kansas. 

. Topeka Daily Capital, October 15, 22, 29 and December 1, 1893. 

. Ibid., December 1, 1893; Football at the University of Kansas. 

3. Topeka Daily Capital, November 19, 1893. 


. Ibid., December 1, 1893. 
8. Ibid., October 28, November 11, 1894. 
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and town teams in their respective neighborhoods. Some of the high- 
school and town team competition was more than the collegians 
could handle. The eleven that represented the little town of Glasco 
in the late 1890’s was organized by a former Ottawa University 
player in 1896. It defeated Washburn and Ottawa and held K. U. 
to a close score. 

Two intra-city feuds of long standing began in the 1890’s: the 
College of Emporia-Emporia Normal rivalry and the Fairmount 
College-Friends University series in Wichita. Before the close of 
the century the annual Kansas-Missouri game was already cloaked 
with tradition and Washburn also was looking forward to its annual 
game with the University team as the big event of the season. 

Under the tutelage of Fielding H. “Hurry Up” Yost, the Univer- 
sity eleven was undefeated and un-tied in 1899. Yost, who later 
became famous as coach of Michigan’s “point-a-minute” teams, is 
regarded as one of the greatest football technicians in the history of 
the American game. Among the heroes on Mount Oread that au- 
tumn were Bennie Owen, “Cussin’ Tom” Smith and a giant tackle 
with the innocuous name of Rollo Krebs, who became the center of 
a controversy that was not settled for thirty-five years. In fact, 
Vaffaire Krebs became one of those half-legendary athletic scandals 
that was embellished from year to year by imaginative sports 
writers. 

Krebs’ first appearance in the K. U. lineup was at Lincoln when 
the Jayhawks met Nebraska, and his phenomenal line play was an 
important factor in the 36 to 20 victory won by Kansas. A week 
later he assisted in the 23 to 0 defeat of Washburn. According to 
the University Weekly of December 2, 1899, Krebs was a young 
man who had learned the rudiments of football at his old home in 
Trinidad, Colo. His parents had moved to Birmingham, Kan., and 
the alleged Colorado high-school player decided to enter K. U. in 
the fall of 1899. His belated appearance in the varsity lineup was 
explained by his inexperience. In the Missouri game, which was 
the last of the season, the big tackle smashed the Tiger plays with 
monotonous regularity. Two Missouri linemen, who attempted to 
stop the new Kansas sensation, were carried from the field on 
stretchers that afternoon. Kansas won, 34 to 6. 

Back in Lawrence enthusiastic students planned a great celebra- 
tion in Krebs’ honor after his expected return with the team, but the 
“phantom tackle” disappeared after the game. It was soon whis- 
pered about Mount Oread that the departed hero was not the green 
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country lad his press agents had represented him to be. It was 
further alleged that Coach Yost had purposely imported this six- 
foot-three-inch, 210-pound gladiator to insure victories over Ne- 
braska and Missouri and that he had played on other college fields 
before his Kansas debut. 

The result was a housecleaning at K. U. As a matter of fact, the 
University was not alone among Kansas colleges which were tainted 
with professionalism. Even the staid Congregational college of 
Washburn once used Cy Leland’s coachman in its line, a Washburn 
player of the 1890’s confessed to the writer. There is also the 
tale of the Topeka fireman, one “Fatty” Clark, who was enrolled in 
the fine arts department at Washburn and starred in the Ichabod 
lineup. 

The Krebs mystery was solved at last in 1934. The “phantom 
tackle,” at that time 62 years of age and a mining engineer at 
Charleston, W. Va., came back to Lawrence the day before the 
Missouri game as guest of honor at a belated celebration. Krebs 
admitted that he had never been a resident either of Trinidad, Colo., 
or of Birmingham, Kan. His gridiron experience before his brief 
Kansas career consisted of five years’ varsity competition at the 
University of West Virginia and a year in the professional ranks. 
He explained his disappearance at the conclusion of the 1899 cam- 
paign by stating tersely that he came to K. U. to play football, not 
to acquire an education.” 

A tragic aftermath to the Krebs story was written two years later 
when the aging hero became totally blind after a mining accident. 

The cleanup that followed charges of professionalism resulted in 
a disastrous season at K. U. in 1900. It might be said that all was 
lost save honor. Yost had gone to Michigan, the machine of 1899 
was shattered by graduation, and efforts to place the game on a 
higher plane were being made. Meanwhile, Bennie Owen, quarter- 
back of the all-victorious Ninety-niners, was coaching the Washburn 
Ichabods with great success. Owen’s team came to Lawrence on 
October 6 and routed the University eleven, 24 to 0. Owen insisted 
on quarter-backing the Ichabods against his alma mater. The Jay- 
hawks demurred and the game was delayed for a few minutes until 
Bennie consented to remain on the bench.”® The College of Emporia 
beat the Jayhawks, 18 to 0, and Washburn repeated in a return game 
at Topeka, 29 to 0.24, Washburn lost to Haskell, 11 to 5, after de- 
feating the Indians earlier in the season, 11 to 0. 

19. Kansas City (Mo.) Star, November 28, 1934. 


20. Topeka Daily Capital, October 7, 1900. 
21. Ibid., November 11, 1900, 
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The early 1900’s were marked by the rise of the Haskell Indians 
and the “Terrible Swedes” of Bethany College, Lindsborg. Ottawa, 
too, turned out some powerful teams and defeated K. U., 17 to 5, in 
1901. Bennie Owen was engaged as coach at the Lindsborg school ** 
and the fruit of his efforts was a delight to residents of the Smoky 
Hill valley. Washburn went into a slump after Owen left; K. U.’s 
play was far from satisfactory. Wisconsin humbled the Jayhawks, 
50 to 0, in 1901, and 38 to 0 in 1902.78 

Owen’s debut at Lindsborg was heralded in the Lindsborg Record 
of August 29, 1902, as follows: 

We are particularly fortunate in securing the well known Benny Owen as 
coach at Bethany this year. All lovers of the gridiron sport remember his 
magnificent work at quarterback with K. U. . . . His name has a perma- 
nent spot in the football history at the university. As coach for Washburn 
the year they were in their glory and swept the state his work is well remem- 
bered. Owen served last year as assistant coach for the University of Michigan 
and contributed liberally to the success of their great team. 

What Owen did to make the Swedes terrible is - definitely 
known, but they certainly performed in a fashion that struck fear 
from Lawrence to the Rocky Mountains and to the plains of Okla- 
homa. These comparative scores from the 1902 season reveal what 
a power the Swedes immediately became in Kansas football circles: 
Haskell, 24; K. U., 5. Bethany, 11; Haskell, 0.74 

In 1903 Dr. Bert Kennedy, who was destined to become a tower- 
ing figure in the Kansas football coaching profession, took over the 
task of reviving the Washburn Ichabods. His debut was inauspi- 
cious when his charges played a listless 0 to 0 tie with Emporia Nor- 
mal in their first game.2> But the Washburn eleven came back with 
a 34 to 0 victory over K. 8. A. C. and from then until the end of the 
season their march to the state championship was undisputed.”® 
Kansas was beaten, 5 to 0, and Missouri, 6 to 0.27 The Swedes 
challenged boldly, but were subdued, 12 to 6.78 

Haskell, too, had a good season that rainy autumn of 1903. The 
Indians invaded Chicago and held Walter Eckersall and his team- 
mates to a 17 to 11 score,” conquered K. U. and all their Kansas 
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competition, but did not meet Kennedy’s Washburn team. Kansas 
salvaged something out of a disastrous campaign by beating Mis- 
souri, 5 to 0, in the annual Thanksgiving game.*” 

Coach A. E. Hernstine’s Haskell team led the way in 1904, while 
K. U. evened its accounts with Washburn by the score of 5 to 0.4 
Bethany defeated the University of Oklahoma, 36 to 9.5 The hap- 
less Kansas Aggies suffered the most humiliating defeat in their 
history when Washburn beat them 56 to 0.°° Kansas beat Notre 
Dame, 25 to 5.54 But the Indians, although they did not play under 
college eligibility rules and could not be considered as championship 
contenders, were easily the class of the state. 

Haskell smashed K. U., 23 to 6, Missouri, 39 to 0, and Nebraska, 
14 to 6. Washburn, which had a good season under Dr. John Out- 
land, fell by a 14 to 0 score.*® At this time Coach Glenn “Pop” 
Warner’s Carlisle Indians were creating a sensation in the East and 
promoters of the St. Louis World’s Fair concluded that a Haskell- 
Carlisle game at the fair would be what is colloquially known as a 
“natural.” The game was scheduled for the Saturday after Thanks- 
giving, which fell on November 26. 

The Haskell eleven warmed up for their Eastern rivals by playing 
Washington University of St. Louis on Thanksgiving Day and im- 
pressed the spectators with their display of power. Washington was 
massacred, 48 to 0.56 The aftermath of this easy victory, however, 
was a stunning defeat. What happened to Haskell that afternoon? 
Was Eastern football so superior to the type of game played in the 
Missouri Valley? Were the plains Indians overconfident or were 
they stale after a hard schedule and a game only two days before 
the meeting with the Warner men? 

Haskell started out like winners, swept down the field after the 
opening kick-off and drew first blood when Pete Hauser kicked 
a field goal after three minutes of play had elapsed. From then on 
to the finish it was a Carlisle parade. The Warner-coached backs 
tore the Haskell line to ribbons. The final score was Carlisle, 38; 
Haskell, 4. It was a severe blow to Missouri valley prestige.** 

Glenn Warner was so impressed with the play of Haskell’s famous 

30. Football at the University of Kansas. 

. Topeka Daily Capital, October 30, 1904. 
. Ibid., November 25, 1904. 

. Ibid., November 13, 1904. 

. Ibid., November 6, 1904. 

. Ibid., November 20, 1904. 
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Hauser brothers, Pete and Emil, that he lured the big Cheyenne lads 
to Carlisle where they performed with distinction. Of Pete, the full- 
back, Warner said he ranked “among the all-time stars.” He re- 
ceived all-American recognition by Walter Camp while at Carlisle.** 

The University of Oklahoma territory, tired of taking beatings in 
its annual football game with the “Terrible Swedes,” opened negotia- 
tions with Bennie Owen, and the ex-K. U. quarterback listened with 
favor to the call from the South.*® It made little difference to 
Bethany, for football was temporarily abolished at the Lindsborg 
institution that year. The 1905 season, in which K. U. won the state 
title, was featured by a vast improvement at K.S. A. C. This was 
the year that M. F. “Mike” Ahearn took over the coaching duties.” 
The Aggies won six of their eight games, losing only to Washburn 
and K. U. The Jayhawks defeated all opponents in the Missouri 
Valley area, but succumbed to a great Colorado University team, 
15 to 0.41. Bennie Owen’s first invasions of the state with his Okla- 
homa Sooners were not marked by success. K. U. rebuked its ex- 
quarterback, 34 to 0, and Washburn’s Ichabods taught their former 
teacher a lesson, 9 to 6. 

Football took an alarming toll in fatalities and serious injuries in 
1905 and college authorities began to talk seriously of abolishing the 
game. But it found a champion in the high places when Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt suggested that the rules might be revised to 
eliminate many of the dangers. Coaches and other supporters of 
the game offered suggestions. There was some talk of playing a 
trial post-season game under an improvised code, but none of the 
big Eastern colleges volunteered to make such a move. 

Fairmount college of Wichita, coached by Willis Bates, a former 
Dartmouth player, had completed a successful season and Wichita 
promoters suggested that the Fairmount “Wheat Shockers” would 
be willing to act as guinea pigs if a suitable opponent could be found 
for a Christmas day “clinical contest.” Washburn, which had beaten 
Fairmount in a close game during the regular season, readily agreed 
to appear against the Fairmount team in the holiday game. 

The following rule changes were adopted: Ten yards in three 
downs instead of five yards; a field goal to count four points if made 
within thirty-five yards of the goal, five points if between thirty- 
five and forty-five yards, six points if made from behind the forty- 

38. Warner, Glenn S., “‘The Indian Massacres,” Collier’s, October 17, 1931. 
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five yard line; forward passes to be allowed behind the line of 
scrimmage; disqualification for slugging and loss of the ball if the 
foul was committed by a member of the offensive team. 

To insure impartial officiating Coach John Outland of Washburn 
and Coach Willis Bates of Fairmount acted as referee and umpire, 
respectively. The game was shortened to twenty-minute halves. 

It was one of those balmy December days that frequently occur in 
Kansas and a large crowd filled the stands. Washburn kicked off, 
Fairmount gained two yards in two plays and punted. Washburn 
gained six yards in two thrusts at the line and Millice punted. That, 
according to contemporary accounts, pretty well describes the whole 
game. Percy Bates, brother of the Fairmount coach, and Millice of 
Washburn were both great punters, and this phase of the contest, at 
least, was spectacular. The Wichita Eagle reported: 

A great many of the spectators were pleased with the game. They said it 
was a great deal more satisfactory from a spectator’s standpoint than the old 
game, as the people could see more of the plays. The fact that the ball was 
in the air a good deal also pleased the populace, who evidently delight in 
seeing the egg-shaped ball float across the horizon. The football enthusiasts 
of the city did not take this view of the matter, though. Col. Sam Hess said 
that he thought the game would be better if played with four downs in ten 
yards or two downs in five. 

The score was 0 to 0. Washburn made four first downs, Fair- 
mount three. Neither team threatened the other’s goal very seri- 
ously, although Hope of Washburn narrowly missed an attempted 
field goal. Washburn punted 18 times, Fairmount 20. Washburn 
received a fifteen-yard penalty for holding. The only successfu! 
means of gaining ground was by fake kicks or forward passes. 

Of the first forward pass, Bliss Isely, who played in the game, 
writes, “the first forward pass in history was thrown that afternoon 
by Bill Davis to Art Solter and was good for a ten-yard gain. A 
number of passes were thrown, and all of them good, possibly be- 
cause defense against the pass had not been perfected.” * 

Isely said that the pass delivery was primitive. Davis heaved the 
ball with both hands like a basketball player shooting a free throw 
and it wobbled crazily through the air. Little comment was made 
on the pass, though both coaches condemned the ten yards in three 
downs ruling. The Washburn coach opined that a team would have 
to be four touchdowns stronger to win under such a ruling.** 

Nevertheless, the rules committee adopted both the ten yards in 
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three downs rule and the pass, but they placed such restrictions upon 
the pass that it was extremely dangerous. One forward pass was 
allowed each scrimmage. There was no such thing as an incomplete 
pass in the modern sense. If the passer overshot his mark and the 
ball dropped to the ground it went to the defensive team. 

Yet, within a few years, the forward pass was an important offen- 
sive weapon. Passers soon learned to grip the ball with one hand 
and spiral it with considerable accuracy and receivers became adept 
at snatching the gyrating oval out of the air. In 1907, Ralph Henry 
Barbour, who glorified the game of football in numerous exciting 
books for juvenile consumption, brought out a new thriller entitled 
Forward Pass in which the young hero scored the winning touch- 
down in the big game by means of this spectacular play. 

Dr. Garfield Weede came to Washburn as coach in 1906 and the 
Ichabods went through a grueling 12-game schedule with three ties 
and one defeat.44 The sensation of the season was K. S. A. C.’s first 
victory over its rival from Lawrence. Captain Mallon of the Aggies 
snatched up a blocked K. U. kick and raced half the distance of the 
field for a touchdown that gave the downtrodden Manhattan team 
a 6-4 victory. The Aggies waited 18 years for another. But the 
Aggie record was marred by a 5 to 4 defeat by Washburn and a 
12 to 6 loss to Coach Willis Bates’ up-and-coming Fairmount team.** 
Fairmount gave Washburn its only defeat, 7 to 6. Washburn tied 
K. U., 0 to 0, and the Jayhawks won from Nebraska and tied Mis- 
souri.47 Fairmount’s claim to state honors was marred by a 6 to 0 
loss to St. Mary’s, a team Washburn defeated 42 to 0.48 

There was no question about the Washburn claim in 1907. Arm- 
chair football fans in Topeka love to speak of that Washburn team 
whenever talk veers to the question of which was the greatest. Wash- 
burn team of all time. Doctor Weede’s protégés were undefeated 
and untied, and counted Kansas, Kansas Aggies, Haskell, Fair- 
mount, Oklahoma, St. Mary’s, and Emporia Normal among their 
victims. Glenn Millice, half-back, is remembered as one of the 
greatest punters in Kansas history. White and Williams, backs; 
Haughey, end; and Brown, center, were all-Missouri Valley selec- 
tions.*® 

The season of 1908 probably marks the beginning of the transition 
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period in Kansas college football, a period in which the big state 
schools, Kansas University and Kansas State, outgrew the smaller 
colleges. Washburn slumped dismally, losing five games. Kansas 
Aggies’ 23 to 4 victory over the Ichabods was the first game the 
Manhattan team had ever won from the Topekans.*® Down at 
Lawrence Doctor Kennedy produced an all-victorious eleven. Kan- 
sas won the Missouri Valley Conference title in competition with 
Iowa University, Iowa State, Nebraska, Missouri, Drake and Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis. It was the immortal Tommy 
Johnson’s first year at quarterback for the Jayhawks. 

In 1909 the Aggies came very near beating K. U. again and the 5 
to 3 loss to their state rivals and a 3 to 0 set-back by Missouri were 
their only defeats. Crushing victories were scored over Kansas 
Wesleyan, Southwestern, Emporia Teachers, Creighton, Fairmount 
and Washburn. A dispute over the K. U. game caused a rift in 
relations between the Lawrence and Manhattan schools and no 
game was scheduled in 1910.5? 

The K. U. team of 1909 almost duplicated its success of the 
previous year. Tommy Johnson’s sensational 70-yard touchdown 
run against Nebraska that gave his team a 6 to 0 victory at Lincoln 
is one of the never-to-be-forgotten feats in Kansas athletic annals.** 
But Missouri upset the Jayhawks, 12 to 6, in the Thanksgiving Day 
meeting at Kansas City and snatched the title away from Mount 
Oread. Haskell beat Nebraska, 16 to 5.4 

Baker returned to competition in 1910. The Haskell Indians were 
at low ebb. Kansas University, captained by Tommy Johnson, 
finished fifth in the Missouri Valley race, losing to Nebraska, win- 
ning from Drake and tying Missouri in conference competition. 
Mike Ahearn’s Aggies continued their victory march, overwhelming 
their Kansas opponents by one-sided scores, and adding Arkansas 
University, Missouri School of Mines and Creighton to their list 
of victims. Colorado College was the only team to defeat the 
Aggies. 

In 1911 the Manhattan college began to lay the groundwork for 
an application to join the Missouri Valley Conference, as it was felt 
that the Kansas schools were not providing adequate competition for 
M. F. Ahearn’s men. This, however, necessitated adherence to 
Missouri Valley eligibility rules and eliminated some good material. 

. Topeka Daily Capital, November 22, 1908. 
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Emporia Teachers and Baker humbled the Aggies, they were over- 
whelmed, 59 to 0, by Nebraska, and lost a 6 to 0 decision to K. U.® 

In the Kansas loop, the College of Emporia provided a sensation 
by producing the first of a long line of fine teams. Washburn was 
mediocre, Fairmount, Baker and Emporia Teachers were strong. 
The Haskell Indians started a come-back under the tutelage of Dr. 
A. R. Kennedy, late of K. U. Nebraska easily defeated the Jay- 
hawkers, 29 to 0, and the Kansas-Missouri game resulted in a 3 to 
3 tie. Bennie Owen’s Oklahoma Sooners won their first victory over 
their coach’s alma mater, 3 to 0.54 

Washburn, coached by W. L. Driver, a former Missouri player, 
made a gallant effort to regain its front rank position in 1912 and 
succeeded in beating its old rival, the University, 10 to 0. It was 
the Ichabod’s last win from the Jawhawks. Notwithstanding this 
reverse, Kansas defeated K. S. A. C., 19 to 6, and Missouri, 12 to 3. 
Nebraska, on the road to national gridiron prominence, stopped the 
K. U. team, 14 to 3.57 Coach Guy Lowman’s Aggies won the Kansas 
Conference title by shattering Washburn’s hopes with a 21 to 3 de- 
feat on Thanksgiving Day.™ 

Several important rules changes went into effect in 1912. Forward 
passing across the goal line was legalized, touchdowns were to count 
6 points instead of 5, the offensive team was given four downs to 
gain ten yards. There were other changes of a minor nature but 
these were the most important in their effect on the development of 
the game. 

The field goal, which originally counted 5 points, had been reduced 
to 4 points in 1904 and to 3 points in 1909. By increasing the value 
of the touchdown to 6 points, with an additional point for the goal 
after touchdown, it would require three field goals to beat a touch- 
down and point conversion. Naturally the field goal lost favor and 
when the goal posts were moved to their present position ten yards 
back of the goal line by a code revision fifteen years later it almost 
became a forgotten method of scoring in college football. In recent 
years, however, there has been a revival of this spectacular play. 
The professional football rules makers have placed the goal posts 
back on the goal line and there is considerable agitation in college 
circles for following their example. 

Kansas Aggies became the seventh member of the Missouri Valley 
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Conference in 1913, finishing in a tie for last place. Nebraska and 
Kansas were the new member’s only conference opponents and each 
beat the Aggies handily. Southwestern College reached the zenith of 
its gridiron glory that autumn by handing the Aggies a 13 to 10 de- 
feat.°° Kansas finished third in the Valley with three victories and 
defeats by Missouri and Nebraska. Haskell was back in old-time 
form and had a great season, but lost a heartbreaking 7 to 6 de- 
eision to Nebraska. In 1914 Friends University had an unde- 
feated season. 

Gradually the two big schools established the fact that they were 
too strong for the teachers’ colleges and the denominational schools. 
Washburn beat Kansas Aggies, 26 to 16, in 1914 and has never won 
another game from its early-day rival. Since 1915, when Emporia 
Teachers defeated the Aggies, 13 to 0, the Manhattan school has lost 
only one game to a smaller Kansas college. That was the surprising 
3 to 0 upset by Fort Hays State in 1935. Likewise, since its 1912 
setback by Washburn, the University has lost only one football game 
to a Kansas rival other than the State College. Wichita University 
won an unexpected 18 to 7 victory over the Jayhawks in 1937. 

A highlight of the World War era was Kansas’ last victory over 
Nebraska. At that time Kansas had not beaten Nebraska since 
Tommy Johnson’s victory run in 1909. The Cornhuskers were 
heavy favorites when the Jayhawks came to Lincoln on November 
18, 1916. Coach Herman C. “Beau” Olcott devised a shrewd plan of 
battle. During the first half Kansas was constantly on the defensive. 
Only one serious attempt was made at offensive play. On every 
other occasion when Kansas got the ball Lindsey punted on the first 
or second down. When the intermission time came the K. U. goal line 
was unmarred by Husker cleats, but Nebraska led, 3 to 0, by virtue 
of a field goal. 

Kansas opened up in the third quarter and scored a touchdown be- 
fore the Huskers could rally their defense. Goal was kicked and 
Kansas led, 7 to 3. After that the Jayhawks went on the defensive 
again and withstood desperate Nebraska attacks until the final gun 
sounded.® 

Kansas Aggies won their first conference victory, beating Missouri 
7 to 6.6% The annual K. U.-Kansas Aggie struggle resulted in a score- 
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less tie. Missouri soundly trounced the conquerors of Nebraska, 
13 to 0.6 

Although most of the big Eastern colleges quit playing football 
during the period of the United States’ participation in the World 
War, the Missouri Valley and Kansas Conferences continued with- 
out interruption through the 1917 season. “Beau” Olcott had a good 
season at K. U. The Jayhawkers lost only one conference game, and 
that to Nebraska. Laslett, Nettels and Arthur “Dutch” Lonborg 
were among the great players on that team. H. M. “Swede” Neilson, 
whose touchdown had beaten Nebraska in 1916, was the captain. 
Kansas soldiers training with the 35th division at Camp Doniphan, 
Okla., went to Norman some 200 strong to cheer the Jayhawks on 
to a 13 to 6 victory over the Sooners. 

In 1918 the Students Army Training Corps interrupted the 
athletic program and only a few games were played. Missouri did 
not attempt to organize a team and the Aggies were substituted for 
the Tigers as a Thanksgiving Day opponent. K. U. won, 13 to 7." 
The Aggies beat Baker, Washburn, Fort Riley and Iowa State in the 
remaining games of their brief schedule. K. U. defeated Baker, but 
lost to Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

Kansas-trained football players achieved the highest recognition 
in competition with teams composed of players from every section of 
the United States in the A. E. F. play-offs which took place in 
France during the winter and early spring of 1919. The 89th divi- 
sion team, which learned to soldier at Camp Funston and was com- 
posed of men from Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, won the A. E. F. 
gridiron title after defeating another Western army eleven, the 36th 
division, which was composed of Texas and Oklahoma National 
Guardsmen. The championship game was played at Paris, March 
29,1919. The score was 14 to 6.%8 

In the 89th line-up that day were Adrian “Ad” Lindsey, who 
played his last game for K. U. in 1916, and Howard “Scrubby” Las- 
lett, a member of the 1917 team who returned to school after leaving 
the service and captained the 1919 K. U. eleven. The 89th division, 
stationed in Germany after the Armistice, organized a football team 
that swept through the Rhineland like one of Hitler’s Panzer di- 
visions. After winning the Third Army title the 59th beat the St. 
Nazaire Base Section eleven, which had Eddie Mahan, former 
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Harvard fullback, in its lineup, 13 to 0. Lindsey, on this occasion, 
repeatedly outpunted the ex-Harvard star.™ 

With Lindsey in the 89th backfield was George “Potsy” Clark, 
formerly of the University of Illinois, who had been an assistant 
coach at K. U. before the war. These two, with Laslett, an end, were 
chosen for the mythical all-A. E. F. eleven by the sports editor of 
The Stars and Stripes. Both Clark and Lindsey coached at the 
University after the war. 

On the 35th division team, which gave a good account of itself, 
were several Kansas collegians, including “Pinky” Beals of Wash- 
burn, George “Rook” Woodward of K. U., Hyndman of Pittsburg, 
and Kalama, giant Haskell center. When the 35th played the 7th 
division at Commercy one rainy afternoon in February, 1919, Beals 
looked across the field and saw Lt. Sam Stewart, who was Wash- 
burn’s 1916 captain. Stewart was in the backfield for the regular 
army team. This game resulted in a scoreless tie, but the 7th division 
won the play-off at Toul, 6 to0. The 35th was thus eliminated from 
competition. The Kansas-Missouri guardsmen had previously de- 
feated the 33d division, 3 to 0, thanks to a field goal from the toe of 
Kansas’ Woodward. 

Football was resumed in 1919 with many A. E. F. veterans renew- 
ing their gridiron careers in Kansas. Laslett was back at K. U. 
Kalama was at his old position in the center of the Haskell Indian 
line. Washburn, under Elmer Bearg as coach, regained much lost 
prestige during this campaign by holding K. U. to a scoreless tie and 
threatening to win the Kansas Conference championship, but Gwinn 
Henry’s Presbyterians at the College of Emporia upset the Ichabods, 
7 to 0," to gain the title. It was becoming a habit with the Presby- 
terians. Kansas Aggies had a bad season, losing all but one of their 
conference games and also dropping a game to Haskell. K. U. won 
but one conference game, the annual contest with the Aggies. 

Two games on the K. U. 1920 schedule stand out from the pages 
of Kansas gridiron lore. The first was the early season contest with 
Iowa State. Dr. F. C. “Phog” Allen coached the football team that 
season, the only time he has assumed that duty. Before the Iowa 
State game, “Phog” had a dream. He dreamed about football, of 
course, and naturally it had to do with. the impending battle with 
the men from Ames. 

“T seemed to see Harley Little carrying the ball,” Dr. Allen re- 
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lated. The K. U. coach said that he regarded this as a good omen 
Kansas won the toss and elected to receive the kick-off. Allen 
ordered his quarterback, Arthur Lonborg, to run Little on the first 
play. The dream came true. Before spectators were aware of what 
was going on, Harley Little was clear of the secondary defense, with 
the exception of the Ames safety. Lonborg, running interference, 
took care of the Ames safety and Little sprinted 75 yards to the only 
touchdown of the game. Kansas won, 7 to 0.” 

The Kansas Aggies were the next K. U. opponents and their coach 
wired Doctor Allen that dreams wouldn’t turn the trick at Manhat- 
tan. Dream or no dream, the University won the game, 14 to 0. 

For sheer thrills the Kansas-Nebraska game of 1920 probably 
equals any game of football ever played on old McCook field. In- 
cidentally, it was the last on the old field. The new memorial 
stadium was occupied in 1921. Nebraska, a heavy favorite, rolled up 
20 points in the first half. Kansas displayed little offensive power. 
In the third quarter Nebraska fumbled and Kansas recovered in 
Cornhusker territory. On the fourth down, “Dutch” Lonborg passed 
to Frank Mandeville for a touchdown. 

This play was so successful that “Dutch” tried it again early in the 
fourth period. Mandeville scored again. Goal was kicked and 
the score stood, Kansas 14, Nebraska, 20. Lonborg was replaced 
at quarterback by John Bunn, but Bunn followed his example and 
on the first opportunity flipped a pass to Mandeville that resulted in 
another Kansas touchdown. The score stood 20 to 20. With victory 
within their reach, the Jayhawks missed their goal and the game 
ended in a tie."4 

Coach Allen’s psychic powers failed to work against Missouri. The 
Tigers defeated Kansas, 16 to 7. Beaten by K. U., Missouri and 
Iowa State and tied by Washburn and Emporia Teachers, the Kansas 
Aggies rose to the heights on one occasion, to hold a great Oklahoma 
team to a 7 to 7 tie. Oklahoma won the conference title. Wash- 
burn, although tied by Emporia Teachers and the College of Em- 
poria, was undefeated in the Kansas Conference. Friends University, 
with one defeat, was second. 

A slender youth from Osborne led Washburn to a surprising 10 to 
7 victory over a supposedly invincible Emporia Teachers eleven in 
1921. The Emporians had been raging through the Kansas Confer- 
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ence that season. Washburn’s play had been erratic. When Coach 
Dwight Ream of Washburn caught Marvin Stevens, his quarter- 
back, at a dance the night before the game, he kept him on the bench 
during the first half. “Steve,” as he was known to his Washburn 
team mates, went into the game in the third quarter. He led the 
Washburn second-half offensive that carried the ball deep into Em- 
poria territory and kicked a field goal to give his team an upset 
victory.”® 

Stevens attended Yale after he left Washburn and was a back- 
field star for Old Eli in 1923. Kansas watched the career of Dr. 
“Mal” Stevens with interest after his graduation from the Yale 
medical school. He was head football coach at Yale for several vears 
and now holds that position at New York University. 

Gwinn Henry went from the College of Emporia to the University 
of Missouri in 1923. His teams were perennial leaders in the Kan- 
sas Conference. “Potsy” Clark had his best team at K. U. in 1923. 
The Jayhawks were unbeaten that season, though their record was 
blurred by scoreless ties with Kansas Aggies and Nebraska and a 3 
to 3 tie with Missouri. Only six points were scored against this great 
defensive team. Oklahoma and Missouri each scored field goals 
against K. U. While the team’s claim to distinction was its de- 
fensive power, it ran up the second largest score ever amassed by a 
K. U. team in beating Washington University of St. Louis, 83 to 0.7 
The 3 to 3 draw with Missouri’s Tigers was played at Lawrence in a 
Thanksgiving Day blizzard. 

A victory drought of eighteen years in competition with K. U. was 
broken by Charley Bachman’s Aggies on a sultry October day in 
1924. The score was 6 to 0 and this event proved to be the turning 
point in the long series between the two large state schools. 

So consistent had been the Jayhawk victory string that Aggie sup- 
porters had built up the superstition of a “jinx.” The Aggies often 
seemed to be at their season’s worst against the University team. In 
1921, when the smooth-working Swartz to Stark passing combination 
was reflecting favorable publicity on the Manhattan team and its 
Notre Dame coach, the Aggies appeared to be almost certain to break 
their losing streak against K. U. But disappointed Manhattanites 
sat in the fog and rain at Lawrence that afternoon and saw their 
heroes do everything wrong in the first half, allowing the Jayhawks 
to take a 21 to 0 lead. The Aggies rallied in the second half and 
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outplayed their opponents, but their offensive produced a lone touch- 
down and the game ended, 21 to 7. 

The K. U. cheering section formed a habit of chanting “jinx, jinx,” 
in portentous tones when the Aggies came onto the field. In 1923 
Bachman’s team pushed K. U. all over the field at Lawrence. One 
scoring drive seemed sure to result in a touchdown, but a fumble gave 
K. U. the ball. It was whispered later that John Lonborg, K. U. 
center, deliberately stole the ball. The game ended in a scoreless tie. 

But the Aggies had the “breaks” on that afternoon in 1924. Harold 
Zuber, Jayhawk halfback, was tackled on the Aggies’ 33-yard line in 
the fourth quarter and the ball popped out of his arms. A new ar- 
rival in the Aggie backfield was little Donald Meek, reserve half- 
back. The ball bounded Meeks’ way and he scooped it up, tucked 
it securely under his arm and started like a scared jackrabbit for the 
K. U. goal, sixty-seven yards away. Pursuit was hopeless.*® 

The thunderous roar of R. O. T. C. trench mortars reverberating 
from the Bluestem hills around Manhattan acclaimed the six points 
and the victorious Aggie team. It was the dawn of a new era in 
Kansas football. A brief résumé of subsequent K. U.-Kansas State 
football history reveals how completely the Aggies dominated the 
series after that game. Since the jinx was buried that afternoon with 
military honors K. U. has won but five games from the “Wildcats,” 
as Kansas State teams are known today. The Manhattan men fol- 
lowed their 1924 victory with triumphs in 1925, 1926 and 1927. 

The University team finally broke the string in 1928 with a 7 to 0 
victory at Manhattan. Kansas State won, 6 to 0, in 1929. In 1930 
a Big Six championship team from Lawrence rolled over their rivals, 
14 to 0. Jim Bausch made both touchdowns, one from the opening 
kick-off, the second on a 60-yard run from scrimmage. The Wildcats 
won in 1931, 13 to 0, with Ralph Graham as their offensive star. 
Dope favored the State Collegians in 1932, but K. U. displayed un- 
predicted power in a 19 to 0 upset. 

In 1933 the Wildcats won, 6 to 0. Lynn Waldorf’s amazing 1934 
team stopped the Jayhawks, 13 to 0; Kansas scored an upset 9 to 2 
victory in 1935. It was easy for State in 1936, 26 to 6. In 1937 a 
K. U. team that had tied Nebraska and was entertaining hopes of a 
Big Six title was beaten at Lawrence, 7 to 0. Fresh in memory is 
Coach Fry’s ill-timed boast in 1938, “K. U. will be a breather.” The 
infuriated Jayhawks crushed their boastful rivals, 27 to 7. Visitors 
to the National Cornhusking Contest at Lawrence in 1939 saw the 
Wildcats win, 27 to 6, as a side attraction to the husking bee. 
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While the Aggies were shattering precedent in 1924 Gwinn Henry 
was bringing the Missouri Tigers to the top of the Missouri Valley 
ladder. In 1925 the Tigers came to Lawrence undefeated on the 
Saturday before Thanksgiving. K. U. had lost to Iowa State, Ne- 
braska and Kansas State, all Missouri victims. 

Charles “Stony” Wall, a reserve lineman, carved himself a niche in 
the K. U. hall of football fame that afternoon. The Jayhawks dis- 
played a surprising defense and were battling the favored Tigers in a 
7 to 7 deadlock in the closing minutes of the game. Kansas stopped 
a desperate Missouri drive near its goal line and Zuber went back to 
punt with a strong south wind at his back. A phenomenal kick 
rolled almost to the Tiger goal line and Missouri was “in a hole.” 
The return punt carried a short distance and Kansas soon had the 
ball within striking distance with time for one play. 

When “Stony” Wall ran out and reported to the officials everyone 
in the Kansas cheering section knew that Coach Clark had decided 
to gamble with a field goal rather than a forward pass. Wall re- 
sponded by place kicking the ball between the posts as the game 
ended. Spectators insisted that the ball was in the air when the final 
gun was fired.” 

Kansas won another upset victory over the Tigers in 1927 and 
nearly precipitated a rupture in athletic relations with its traditional 
rival. The Missouri Valley schools had agreed not to “scout” each 
other in the belief that such a practice was unsportsmanlike. But 
Coach Frank Cappon of Kansas had perfected such an impregnable 
defense that the Tigers hammered at the line all afternoon to produce 
one touchdown. It didn’t look like the same Kansas team that Ne- 
braska had beaten, 47 to 13. Kansas also unveiled a passing attack 
and scored twice to win, 14 to 7.°° 

Missouri claimed that Kansas had violated the antiscouting rule 
and produced evidence to show that persons not connected with the 
K. U. staff had acted as volunteer scouts at previous Missouri games 
and had provided Coach Cappon with charts of the Tiger plays that 
enabled him to improvise a method of stopping Clark and Flamank, 
Missouri ball carriers, in their devastating cut-back plays. The up- 
shot of the affair was Cappon’s resignation. H. W. “Bill” Hargiss, 
who had enjoyed a long and successful career as head coach of the 
Emporia Teachers, was engaged to replace Cappon in 1928. 


79. Ibid., November 22, 1925, 
80. Ibid., November 20, 1927. 
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When Missouri Valley representatives met in December, 1927, 
delegates expressed dissatisfaction with the ten-team conference. 
Some of the smaller schools such as Washington and Grinnell had not 
been able to provide much competition. The result was the forma- 
tion of the present Big Six Conference by the withdrawal of Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa State and the two Kansas 
representatives.*! 

The action of the big Missouri Valley schools was imitated by 
seven of the larger Kansas Conference colleges who withdrew from 
the cumbersome old league and formed the Central Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, commonly known as the Central Conference. 
New conference members included Wichita University, Washburn, 
Southwestern, College of Emporia and the three state teachers’ col- 
leges. In the old conference only Baker, Bethany, St. Benedict’s, 
Ottawa, St. Mary’s, McPherson and Kansas Wesleyan remained 
after Friends University, Sterling College and Bethel College with- 
drew from organized competition. 

College of Emporia climaxed a long record of successful campaign- 
ing in Kansas football by winning the first Central Conference title 
in 1928. The Presbyterians were undefeated, untied and unscored 
upon. The annual Thanksgiving Day grudge game between the 
College and the Teachers decided the race. Both were undefeated 
in conference play. Many believed the Teachers had the stronger 
team, but Selves, McCartney and company scored a decisive 18 to 0 
victory on a rain-swept field. It was C. of E.’s last “powerhouse” 
team. A subsequent change in athletic policy dropped the Presby- 
terians from their pinnacle. C. of E. soon found Central Conference 
competition too strong and went back to the Kansas Conference, ef- 
fective December 1, 1933.°? 

The prosperous 1920’s saw the construction of several new stadia 
or “bowls.” University students razed the wooden bleachers and 
grandstand at old McCook field in the spring of 1921 and work on 
Memorial Stadium was started during the summer. Games were 
played on the new field in 1921, but it was not officially dedicated 
until the following year. The stadium at Kansas State was begun in 
1922 and the first section was ready for occupancy in time for the 
football season that fall. Washburn’s Moore bow] was dedicated in 
1928. 

Former students and others interested in Haskell Institute con- 


81. Ibid., December 4, 1927. 
82. The New College Life, Emporia, September 4, 1933. 
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tributed to a fund for the construction of a concrete stadium dedi- 
cated October 27-30, 1926. Thousands of Indians from reserva- 
tions in the Southwest attended the ceremonies and saw the Indian 
eleven rout Bucknell University, 36 to 0.8% Haskell, however, was a 
road team in the days of its gridiron glory. The Indians were much 
in demand and played in every section of the United States. Notre 
Dame, Gonzaga University of Spokane, Wash., St. Xavier of Cin- 
cinnati, Temple University of Philadelphia, Boston College and the 
University of Minnesota were numbered among Haskell’s opponents. 
Football relations between K. U. and Haskell were renewed in 1930 
after an interval of twenty-six years. The Lawrence teams met 
regularly during the early 1900’s, but the 1905 game was canceled 
and relations were severed because students of the rival institutions 
had begun to take their football too seriously and frequent clashes 
occurred on the streets of Lawrence. 

The 1930 game was played at the Haskell stadium before a home- 
coming crowd of Indians. K. U. won, 33 to 7, but the Indians were 
much better than the score indicates. All the breaks of the game 
went to K. U. Indian fumbles were converted into Jayhawk touch- 
downs, Indian touchdowns were nullified by penalties. Only two of 
the K. U. touchdowns were earned and Louis “Little Rabbit” Weller 
made some sensational gains through the University defense. 

A return game was played in the K. U. stadium October 2, 1931. 
This was the only night game ever played by the Jayhawks on their 
home field. The Haskell lighting system was borrowed for the oc- 
easion. Haskell had lost to Washburn, 6 to 0, the week before and 
Bill Hargiss’ protégés expected an easy victory. But the Indians, 
knowing that Weller would be a marked man, built their offense 
around a big fullback named Walter Johnson, who ripped the Jay- 
hawk line to shreds. Weller, used as a decoy, carried the ball on 
only a few occasions. The score was 6 to 0, Haskell. 

Post-season charity games were a feature in 1930 and 1931, as the 
depression’s grip tightened. The first was played in 1930 when all- 
star teams representing the Central and Kansas Conferences met at 
Topeka, with the Central eleven winning, 21 to 7.544 Washburn, co- 
champion of the Central Conference with Wichita University, met 
K. U. in a post season contest at Topeka early in December, 1931. 
The Ichabods were beaten, 6 to 0. Kansas State defeated Wichita 


83. Topeka Daily Capital, October 31, 1926. 
84. Ibid., December 7, 19380. 
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University, 20 to 6, at Wichita. Ralph Graham, Eldon Auker and 
Henry Cronkite were the K-State luminaries that season.*> 

Night football, though scorned by Kansas’ Big Six members, is 
now played by all the smaller colleges, and most of the high schools 
of the state have lighted fields. The smaller schools, who had been 
forced to play many of their games on weekdays because of the 
Saturday competition at Lawrence or Manhattan, have found that 
night football is the answer to their attendance problems. 

The ghost of Rollo Krebs stalked across the gridiron at Lawrence 
in 1930, casting a shadow over the best prospects the University had 
enjoyed in more than two decades. Not since 1899, when the Krebs 
scandal rocked Mount Oread, had the Jayhawkers faced such violent 
charges of professionalism and other unfair athletic practices. Jim 
Bausch, all-time all-star fullback and 1932 Olympic decathlon 
champion, was the storm center. Bausch was a graduate of Ca- 
thedral High School, Wichita, where he had been an outstanding 
athlete. He enrolled at Wichita University but K. U. alumni in 
Wichita carried on some effective missionary work and Jim soon 
matriculated at K. U. He played with the Jayhawks in 1929, but 
was out of the game with injuries part of the season. 

In 1930 Jim was in prime condition. The Jayhawks beat Creigh- 
ton, Haskell, Kansas State and Iowa State and the newspapers were 
shouting the team’s praises, calling it the greatest that ever repre- 
sented the University of Kansas. Rumblings soon began to be heard 
throughout the Big Six. To discuss the details of the controversy 
that almost resulted in Kansas’ expulsion from the conference would 
demand more space than the subject can be alloted in this chronology 
of Kansas football. 

When the proud Jayhawks lost their big intersectional game with 
Pennsylvania by two touchdowns and performed indifferently in 
losing to a mediocre Nebraska team, 16 to 0, the clamor subsided. 
The Big Six decided to let K. U. stay, Bausch or no Bausch. The 
team won the remaining games of its schedule from Oklahoma and 
Missouri. Nebraska, tied by Missouri and beaten by Kansas State 
and Oklahoma, had one of its worst seasons. Missouri was beaten 
32 to 0 by the Jayhawks but held Oklahoma to a scoreless tie five 
days later and by so doing gave K. U. its only Big Six football title. 
Kansas State’s victory over Nebraska was its first. A long pass to 
Cronkite produced the winning touchdown for Coach “Bo” Mc- 
Millan’s team. 


85. Ibid., December 6, 1931. 
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Lynn Waldorf’s feat of producing a championship team in 1934, 
his first and only year at Kansas State, is without parallel in Kansas 
coaching annals. The new mentor inherited few of the stars of 
previous years. Graham and Russell were among those lost through 
graduation. But Waldorf built up a team that edged past one ob- 
stacle after another in the conference race, concluding its perform- 
ance with a 19 to 7 defeat of the Nebraska Cornhuskers at Lincoln 
on Thanksgiving Day. It was Kansas State’s only championship in 
the Bix Six or the old Missouri Valley and it cost them their coach. 
Impressed with Waldorf’s record, Northwestern made him an at- 
tractive offer and he became head coach at the Evanston school the 
following autumn. 

Washburn’s ambitious athletic program resulted in its withdrawal! 
from the Central Conference in 1934. The Ichabods entered the 
Missouri Valley Conference the following year. The loss of Wash- 
burn left the Central with only five members. Wichita University, 
which had vied with Washburn for conference honors, found a new 
rival in Fort Hays State. The Western Kansans won the conference 
title in 1934 and 1936. Pittsburg Teachers has had some strong 
teams. In 1935 they were tied with Wichita for the title. 

St. Benedict’s, the only Kansas Catholic college in competitive 
athletics since St. Mary’s changed its educational policy in 1931, be- 
gan to produce some fine teams under the able coaching of Larry 
“Moon” Mullins, former Notre Dame star. The Atchison team was 
admitted to the Central Conference in 1939. St. Benedict’s “Ravens” 
were one of the eight undefeated and untied football teams in the 
nation in 1936. The Notre Dame regime was continued under Marty 
Peters when Mullins went to Loyola of the South in 1937. 

For the past three years Al Gebert’s Wichita team has dominated 
the Central Conference. Ottawa, Baker and Kansas Wesleyan are 
leaders in the older conference. Washburn, after five lean years in 
the Missouri Valley, will leave the conference at the end of this 
season. Haskell, with a smaller enrollment and youthful material, 
has confined its competition to high-school teams since 1938. 

Fifty years of college football in Kansas have seen many tradi- 
tional rivalries wax and wane. Emporia Teachers outgrew the Col- 
lege of Emporia and an attempt to revive this annual classic in 1939 
resulted in a one-sided victory for the Teachers. Wichita and 
Friends quit playing after the 1934 game which the municipal uni- 
versity won by a large score. Washburn no longer has a place on 
K. U. or Kansas State schedules except as a “breather.” The Baker- 
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Ottawa, McPherson-Bethany, Hays-Kansas Wesleyan and Emporia 
Teachers-Pittsburg Teachers rivalries have continued. Washburn 
and Wichita are also rivals of long standing. 

While a number of Kansas collegians have enjoyed brief careers in 
professional football, the success achieved by Glen Campbell and 
Dale Burnett of Emporia Teachers is outstanding. Campbell, end, 
and Burnett, fullback, were teammates at the Emporia school in 
1928. Both were signed by the New York Giants after they left 
college. Campbell retired after a few years of competition, Burnett 
was on the Giants’ roster until recently. 

Two former Kansas college players, who later coached football 
where they learned the game, are nationally prominent in the of- 
ficiating world. They are Ernest C. Quigley of St. Mary’s and 
Dwight Ream of Topeka. Quigley is also a National League baseball 
umpire. For twenty-five years he has been in demand as a football 
official and has worked in some of the most important annual games. 
Ream, a Washburn halfback in 1912, 1913 and 1914, coached the 
Ichabods in 1920 and 1921. In recent years he has been recognized 
as one of the leading officials in the Middle West and worked in the 
Orange Bowl game at Miami on New Year’s Day, 1940. 

The game has undergone many changes since 1890 and the mod- 
ern stream-lined football eleven presents a far different appearance 
from the heavily padded teams of the old days. When football was a 
game of bruising power and speed was nonessential the players 
weighted themselves down with cumbersome equipment. Heavy 
turtle-neck jerseys were protected from the strain of the push and 
pull style of play by laced canvas vests. Arm and shoulder pads, 
now worn underneath the jersey, were frankly in evidence. Sensitive 
shins were protected by shin-guards made of reinforced canvas that 
looked very much like lamp chimney wrappers strapped to the leg. 
Pants were of heavy canvas with thick padding. Rubber nose 
guards, held in place at the top by a strap around the head and at 
the bottom by a mouthpiece, gave the players a terrifying appear- 
ance. 

Despite these precautions against injury to other portions of his 
anatomy the old-time player usually entrusted the safety of his 
cranium to a heavy crop of hair. A few wore a type of headgear 
that was primitive in design, but most of the warriors discarded this 
protection in the heat of battle. 

Today, when emphasis is placed on speed, silk pants have replaced 
those of padded canvas, shin and nose guards have been relegated 
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to the museum. Jerseys are of light but durable material and the old 
vest has gone the way of the nose guard. Immunity against severe 
head injuries, however, is almost assured by the heavy leather helmet 
which is often dyed to harmonize in color with the rest of the uniform. 
Night football has popularized the white helmet, especially for pass 
receivers. The ball, too, is given a coat of white paint for use under 
the flood lights. Many players prefer to play without socks. 

Now that football is a part of the athletic program in several 
hundred Kansas high schools the coaching profession is attracting 
collegians. Full-time coaches are seldom employed by the smaller 
high schools and the football tutor is usually required to spend some 
time in the classroom in addition to his afternoons on the practice 
field or in the stadium. Consequently the three teachers’ colleges are 
enjoying an advantage over the small denominational colleges, for 
football players who plan to take up high-school coaching must also 
equip themselves to teach English, mathematics and other high- 
school courses in order to pass the requirements of exacting school 
officials. 

College and high-school athletic coaches from several states in the 
Missouri Valley and Rocky Mountain areas attend an annual coach- 
ing school at Washburn College, Topeka. The school, which offers 
a schedule of instruction in football, baseball, basketball and track, 
is held during the latter part of August. It is sponsored by the Kan- 
sas State High School Activities Association. This vacation institute 
for the men who earn a living by teaching competitive sports was 
established in 1933 through the efforts of Ernest A. Thomas, director 
of the association. The peak attendance was 223 in 1938. 

Among the nationally celebrated football coaches who have con- 
ducted classes at the school are Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern; “Bo” 
McMillan, Indiana; “Jock” Sutherland, formerly of Pittsburgh; 
Madison “Matty” Bell, Southern Methodist; Bernie Bierman, Min- 
nesota; Andy Kerr, Colgate; Leo R. “Dutch” Meyer, Texas Chris- 
tian, and H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, Michigan. It is the second largest 
coaching school in the country and the only one that is sponsored 
by a high-school activities association.*® 


86. Ibid., August 18, 1940. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 
THE DovuBLe-BARRELED CANNON 


From the Freemen’s Champion, Prairie City, February 25, 1858. 

The Border Ruffians, like the subjects of Great Britain who invaded our 
country in the days of the Revolution, have a peculiar aversion to Yankee 
tricks. They watch every movement of a Yankee as intently and suspiciously 
as a jealous lover does the operations of a rival. The following circumstance 
will exemplify this fact: 

At Fort Scott the Ruffians have in their possession a large telescope which 
they use to scan the country about in that vicinity, to keep themselves ap- 
prised of the approach of “pesky Abolitionists.”’ During the excitement oc- 
casioned by the recent difficulties down there, one day one of the “chivalric 
sons of the Sunny South” was taking a survey through the above mentioned 
object, when his devout attention was arrested by the discovery of a suspicious- 
looking concern some four miles distant, in the direction of Fort Bayne. He 
discerned a long, black object, with two holes in the end fronting towards him, 
mounted on four wheels. Adjacent were two covered wagons, several horses 
and men. His curiosity was excited. He peered, studied and conjectured. 
What could it be? Something serious was in the wind. He racked his brain 
to its innermost depths in his efforts to elucidate the mystery. The brains of 
the “chivalric” subject were inadequate for the purpose. He summoned as- 
sistance. A crowd of kindred subjects soon assembled. Yes! that was it. It 
could be nothing else. It was a double-barreled cannon!—a new Yankee in- 
vention! It was Captain Bayne’s company, fully equipped for war, bent on 
the destruction of their headquarters. Sensations of terror and dismay pierced 
the hearts of the Fort Scott Ruffian subjects. A deputation was formed to 
wait on the beseigers to ascertain their motives. The new invention was ap- 
proached—when, thank Heaven! it was nothing of a more serious nature than 
the boiler of a steam saw-mill, which it proved to be! which was being con- 
veyed by a company of strangers to a point on the Osage river. 

The “chivalry of the Sunny South” are vigilant, as well as sensitive! No 
new Yankee invention will get the better of their circumspectness! 


a 


CATCHING WiLp Horses In Kansas TERRITORY 


From The Weekly Kansas Herald, Leavenworth, reprinted in The 
Kansas Messager, Baldwin City, January 1, 1859. 


We notice in the Palermo Leader, an offer of a reward of $500 for the cap- 
ture of a certain milk white wild mare, now running at large in Dickinson 
county. She is described as a “natural trotter, never breaks her gait; time 
supposed to be, 2, 1944.” 

It is not generally known that wild horses are found in several localities in 
Kansas. At the time of the first settlement of the country they were quite 
numerous, but since then many have been captured, killed and run out until 
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they are now becoming quite scarce. Several herds still remain upon the 
western portions of the Delaware reserve, and some exist in other reserves and 
unsettled portions of the territory. 

It is only the poorest and slowest of these horses which fall prisoners to 
the wiles of the hunter. Many of them defy alike the swiftest and longest 
pursuit; baffle the best skill and cunning of the hunter, and generally succeed 
in showing “clean heels” in every attempt to capture. With them “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty”; and possessing sharp and acute senses of 
sight and hearing, and almost remarkable power of scent, they are ever on the 
alert in their use, to guard against surprise or trickery. 

All of these horses have a “natural gait,” either trotting, pacing or galloping, 
and from these gaits they never break; even in the swiftest pursuit. Many 
pacers have been found which could outrun the swiftest American hors‘ 
brought against them. 

These wild horses have sprung from Indian ponies, which, escaping into the 
wilderness and relapsing into a wild state, have produced the present stock 

In many instances American horses, escaping from their owners while cross- 
ing the plains, have joined these herds, and produced a cross between the two. 
This variety is a great improvement upon each of the originals, uniting the 
endurance of the Indian pony with swiftness and grace of the American breed. 

The capture of the wild horse, besides being a dangerous undertaking, is 
one requiring great skill in the use of the lasso, as also a knowledge of the 
habits of the animals themselves. The mares will defend their colts with great 
ferocity, and the studs will often come to the rescue of a comrade in the toils 
of the hunter. 

A common plan, and one that is oftentimes successful, is corraling. This is 
done by choosing a suitable place, generally in the timber, where the herd 
ire in the habit of crossing a creek, by building a corral or pen some distance 
from the creek, with wings extending to the bank on each side of the trail used 
by the herd. This being done, a party of several men, mounted upon swilt 
horses, will proceed to hunt the herd. Finding them, they give chase, and en- 
deavor to turn them in the direction of the concealed corral. They are often 
successful. The herd will follow their customary trail, cross the creek, enter 
the wings, and being pursued closely by the horsemen, are forced into the 
corral, when a gate is closed on them by a man concealed for that purpose 
After being securely entrapped they are starved for some time, in order to 
render them gentle, then lassoed and taken out, and easily broken to the 
saddle or harness, as their owners may desire. 

Another method of capture is sometimes resorted to. In the summer and 
fall the horses are always in good condition, and to undertake to run them 
down is a fruitless task, but in the late winter, or early spring, they are gen- 
erally in a poor condition. During the winter season they subsist upon the 
dry grass in the bottoms, and the bark and buds of the elm and other trees 
This is but a scant subsistence, and a loss of flesh, speed and bottom must be 
the consequence. The hunters take advantage of this, and often succeed in 
running them down; but it is generally conceded that at least one good horse 
is ruined for every wild horse captured in this manner. 

Another method is sometimes tried—the horse is shot with a rifle ball in 
the upper part of the neck, about a foot from the ears. The effect is an instant 
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paralyzation of his strength, loss of the use of his limbs and an instantaneous 
tumbling to the ground. This effect only lasts a few minutes, and the hunter 
must instantly seize the opportunity to tie his feet and otherwise secure him 
before he recovers. The horse is uninjured, and if he recovers before the 
hunter secures him, he will escape, and perhaps show fight. This method, re- 
quiring great skill in approaching to the necessary distance, an unerring aim, 
and attended with considerable danger, is not often resorted to, and is seldom 
successful. 

Continual efforts are being made to capture these wild horses, by organized 
parties. They succeed in one way or the other, and sometimes shoot them 
when they fail to take them alive. They have been thus thinned out; and are 
fast decreasing. The “flowers of the flock” only remain, and the one referred 
to above is one of this class. In a few years they will all be gone. 


To Fort RILEY By STEAMBOAT 


The log of the Kansas river steamer Gus Linn as printed in the 
Lawrence Republican, May 26, 1859. 
On Board Col. Gus Linn, 
Fort Riley, K. T., May 19, 1859. 
Friends Thachers:—As a matter of considerable interest to your home and 
river readers, I herewith enclose you the “log” of the New Kansas River 
Packet, Col. Gus Linn, from Kansas City to Fort Riley: 


OFFICIAL LOG 


May 10th—11 o’clock A.M—Left Kansas City with a full complement of 
passengers and an assorted cargo, consisting principally of lumber, groceries, 
and hardware, of 140 tons, three-fourths of which is for Manhattan and the fort. 
Among the former are Col. R. H. Nelson, of Kansas City, and J. D. Chesnut, 
Esq., an influential and well known citizen of Wyandot [now Kansas City], 
both largely interested in their respective cities, and both bound on the same 
general prospecting tour to “ye Upper Country.” With this load on board, 
the Linn draws but 23 inches forward and 18 inches aft. 

1 o’clock—After landing at Wyandot and discharging several packages of 
freight, we finally took our departure for Lawrence and the Upper Kaw. 

2 P.M—Entered the “draw” of the Wyandot bridge. The idea that this 
bridge is an obstruction to river navigation, which I find to be a very prevalent 
one, ought, as far as I can learn, to be abandoned at once. We found five 
feet of water in the “draw,” and Capt. Beasley anticipates little or no obstruc- 
tion to navigation from the location of the bridge. 

After a detention of several hours at De Soto, about 35 miles distant from 
Kansas City, occasioned by the breaking of the rock shaft, we arrived at 
Lawrence at 7 P.M., Wednesday 11th. 

Here we discharged several tons of freight. (Principally hardware for 
Messrs. Allen & Gilmore.) 

Thursday, 12th—9 A. M—Left the levee midst the plaudits of the assembled 
citizens. Weather beautiful and navigation all that could be desired. 
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1:30 P. M—Passed the “Silver Lake” aground on a bar, bound down. The 
Captain looking very excited, not knowing where he was. 

The river between Lawrence and Lecompton is exceedingly crooked, (this 
will very well apply to the whole river,) and owing to the scarcity of wood 
along the banks we met with troublesome delays. 

3 P. M—Lecompton. Here we were waited on by a delegation of citizens, 
among whom I recognized Col. Hemenway, mine host of the Rowena hotel; 
D. 8. McIntosh, Esq., and others, and tendered all the hospitalities of the 
town. After spending a couple of hours with the Lecomptonites, our staunch 
little craft was once more headed up stream for Topeka. 

The navigation of the river between these two points is easy and safe, the 
channel averaging from 2% to 9 feet deep, with, but comparatively few shoal 
spots. The banks of the river are picturesque and the scenery generally 
beautiful. 

Friday, 18th—10 o’clock A. M. Arrived at Tecumseh, the county seat of 
Shawnee county, pleasantly situated on the south bank of the river, about a 
hundred miles from its mouth. 

1:30 P. M. Boat took a sudden shear into the bank and broke her rudder. 
Laid up 3 hours for repairs. 

7 P.M. Topeka. Laid up for the night. 

Saturday, 14th. 6 A. M. Aground half a mile west of Topeka. 

Indulged in sparring and other gymnastic exercises for some time, when 
we fortunately got loose and proceeded on our way rejoicing. 

12:15 A. M. Shot a large wolf along here. 

6 P. M. Excellent stage of water all day—average progress four miles. 

Sunday, 15th—4 P. M. St. Mary’s mission, Pottawatomie reserve. This 
mission was established some twelve years ago. The settlement round the 
mission consists of about 2,000 souls, Indians, half-breeds and whites, and is 
under the spiritual charge of Father Schultz. 

Monday, 16th. 10 A. M. Wabonsa [Wabaunsee]. This place contains one 
store and about 15 or 20 small houses. It is a county seat, however, and the 
prospective terminus of an important railroad. It also claims the finest 
town site in the territory. But that of course! 

Passed the embryo city of St. George, about 10 miles from Wabonsa. 

3:30 P. M. We reached the junction of the Kaw and Big Blue rivers, and 
moored right in full view of the flourishing young city of Manhattan. Here 
we found Hon. A. J. Mead, Col. W. M. Snow, Rev. Mr. Blood and other in- 
fluential citizens, waiting to receive us. News of our arrival spread like wild 
fire through the town, and in less than fifteen minutes the boat was literally 
taken by storm. Though somewhat blue over the havoc caused by a furious 
tornado the day before, everybody expressed themselves delighted with the 
boat and everybody and everything on board. Supper over, the cabin was 
quickly cleared, and music and dancing filled the programme till long after 
midnight, when the company dispersed with three cheers for the “Gus Linn 
and all hands.” 

Tuesday, 17th. A sudden rise in the Kaw, caused by the heavy rains of the 
past week, gave us an excellent stage of water to the Fort, where we are just 
arrived. 
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Throughout the whole trip, extending over five days, nothing occurred to 
impair the faith all on board feel in the successful navigation of the river. 
Certain it is that if the Col. Gus. Linn, with Ben. Beasley as captain, Charley 
Budd as clerk, Uncle George Davis as pilot, “Bill” Morriss as mate, Dan 
Watkins as charge d'affaires of the bottle department, and a picked crew of 
as good hands as ever left St. Louis, cannot navigate the Kaw, no other boat 
cr set of boatmen need try. 

That they may have abundant success should be the wish and endeavor of 
every merchant of St. Louis. Yours ED. H. 


TowNs AND LANDINGS ON THE Kaw River From Kansas City on WyaAnpot 


Miles 

To De Sote 30 = 
” Lawrence : 65 
Lecompton ¢ 84 
Tecumseh 104 


St. Mary’s Mission 

Louisville 

Wabonsa [Wabaunsce 

St. George 

Manhattan 

Ashland 

Ogden 

Riley City 

Fort Riley 

Junction City 
Distance by land route.................+. 
Difference 


ApvicE From Missouri 


From the Daily Kansas City Western Journal of Commerce, 
Kansas City, August 18, 1860. 


DistILLterY FoR Kansas.—Yesterday we noticed on our streets some half 
dozen wagons loaded with some suspicious looking machinery. Upon inquiring, 
we learned that it was quite an extensive distillery—its destination, Wilming- 
ton [Wabaunsee county], Kansas territory. “Nice times den,” when they get 
that fire water manufactory in full blast out there. It is our own opinion that, 
with the present scarcity of corn in Kansas, our neighbors over the line would 
do better to make what they have into bread rather than “tangle foot.” 
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WHEN THE Maits Dipn’t Go THrRovGH 


From The Independent, Oskaloosa, February 6, 1864. 


Our mails may be returned in the language of the Kentucky constable 
“Non comeatabus, up a stumpabus.”—Sometimes we get them and some- 
times we don’t; and this week, since Monday, we don’t. It is said that 
all the coaches are detained above, but whether by mud or water, or some- 
thing else, we are not advised. As “all that goes up must come down,” we 
presume there will be a great downward movement some of these days. 


From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, June 25, 1870. 


The mail troubles continue, and it does seem very strange that in the 
county seat of Wabaunsee, one of the most populous counties in the state, 
there is only a weekly mail, and that not regularly delivered. Would it not 
be a good idea for the government to give up the pretense of carrying the 
mail, and see if private enterprise would not devise some remedy for the 
abominable swindle now perpetrated in the mail carrying business. It may 
be a huge joke, but if it is somebody may laugh with the wrong side of their 
mouths at it before the fun is over. By the way, the Fort Scott papers 
want to know why it takes longer for mails to reach that point from Leaven- 
worth than St. Louis. 


From the Buckner Independent, Jetmore, December 3, 1880. 


Ovur Maits.—On the 16th ult., we had no mail from Kinsley on account of 
the slight snow storm that came up on the night previous, and the delicacy 
of that kid glove mail carrier, Eastman—the man that never has put in an 
appearance on any day that the weather has been inclement. On this same 
day the Dodge and Hays mail came in on time, and after waiting about three- 
quarters of an hour on postmaster Frush, he departed without the mail being 
opened. On Wednesday the Kinsley man came, and as the postmaster was 
again absent, he (the Kinsley man), like the Dodge and Hays man, left 
without his mail being looked over. Since that time, the 17th ult., the Kinsley 
man has made about four trips, and the Dodge and Hays mail has come very 
regular, not missing a trip. Such is the manner in which our mail is handled. 
If it isn’t the postmaster, it’s the mail carrier—we don’t mean the Dodge and 
Hays boys, by any means. 

On a Hunt For THE Matt—We started out on Monday night last to get 
our mail. We went to the geographical center, the supposed location of the 
office, but it warn’t thar. We went to the house of the postmaster, a distance 
of about a mile from the supposed location of the office, but it warn’t thar. 
We learned, however, that Mr. Fulton had the key and that he would open 
the mail. The question with us then was one which bothered us considerable, 
t. e., whether we would find Fulton at his old boarding house, or whether we 
would find him at the place where he and a friend of his commenced keeping 
bachelor’s hall some time since. This was enough for us, and we came home. 
Our partner took a horse and started out to find the man that had the key 
to the mail bag, and he succeeded in finding him at Mr. Cain’s, where the 
mail was opened. This is attending to the mail with a vengeance. Sometimes 
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it is opened one place, and sometimes another. We wouldn’t be surprised to 
hear of it being opened in Frush’s cow camp before long. 


The mail which should have gone out on Monday night had to lay over a 
day on account of the mail being distributed away from the postoffice that 
evening. 


A BurraLo Hunt 1n Hays 


From the Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, February 9, 1868. 


One of our citizens received a letter from Hays, last evening, that detailed 
an exciting buffalo hunt in the heart of the city, a few days before. A large 
herd came in sight, upon which citizens and soldiers turned out, pellmell, 
for a chase. In charging upon the herd it divided, and a part headed directly 
for the town and dashed through the streets. Of course there was some 
little excitement, and all hands, men, women and children, joined in an in- 
discriminate war upon the invaders. Everything of the fire-arm kind was 
brought into requisition, and a general fusilade was bought to bear from 
doors and windows. Whether any were killed in the streets was not stated, 
but the writer remarked that fresh buffalo meat was very plentiful. Several 
parties had gone down the road to enjoy a game hunt, as game was very 
plentiful at a distance of twenty or thirty miles. 


An Arran or Honor In OTTAWA 
From the Ottawa Journal, June 9, 1870. 


Early on Monday morning, a rumor prevailed that a duel had been fought 
between two young bloods, residents of Ottawa, the cause thereof being only 
surmised; but it was hinted that a fair lady, who could not reciprocate the 
flattering attentions of both, was the cause of meeting on the gory field, with 
intent to pour out each other’s blood while innocent birds were pouring their 
matutinal songs of welcome to the god of day. But, to the facts, so far as 
they can be ascertained, for, as our reporter has said, they are all reticent. Ed. 
DeWolf, with W. S. Crosby as second, and John Dayfoot, with H. E. Brooks 
as squire, took horse at four o’clock and started southeast of the college, and 
selecting a suitable spot, measured off ten paces and took positions. At the 
word, both fired, but without effect. At the second fire, Dayfoot was struck 
near the knee and knocked down, when DeWolf jumped into his saddle and 
started off, supposing he had killed his man. His second called loudly for his 
return, when he looked back and saw the supposed corpse on his feet, he hav- 
ing received but a slight wound, and returned. The rivals then shook hands, 
wounded love and pride having been satisfied, and soon reached town. After 
the authorities began examining into the affair, and matters looked legally 
serious, an attempt was made to turn the matter off as a hoax, but the facts 
are about as we have given them. The report that DeWolf, having a 
“plaster” on his neck, was wounded, is incorrect. It is to be hoped this is the 
last “affair of honor’ in our city; and the authorities are determined to en- 
force the penalties against all such highhanded breaches of the law in future. 
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FRONTIER JUSTICE 
From the Wichita Vidette, October 13, 1870. 


We take great pleasure in announcing the return of Captain Plyli, well 
known to our community. All know his mission: To hunt up and bring to 
punishment the cold blooded murderer of Uncle Jesse, his then partner. In 
all the months of his absence he has followed on his track with the unre- 
mitting vigilance of a Javert, never tiring, scarcely sleeping, from California 
to the Atlantic coast, through Texas and up to the Creek nation. It required 
a cool head and a steady hand to meet Murray, who was himself said to be 
one of the most reckless, cool blooded and relentless murderers ever known 
to frontier life. Captain Plyli has accomplished in thus taking his life in his 
own hands and going out to meet on the frontier, alone, such a man, what 
but few would dare to do. He has, in hunting him up without assistance or 
photograph, done more than ever was boasted by the most sagacious of 
New York or London detectives. Captain Plyli found Murray in the Creek 
nation. Murray fired three shots at the captain on sight, missing him each fire. 
The captain rode up on Murray—He was buried not far from where he 
camped, and the captain brought his pony and revolver in to help pay 
expenses of travel. 

ee nee 


Hays SHows BaRNUM A THING oR Two 


From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, October 26, 1870. 


P. T. Barnum, wishing to gratify his taste for curiosities, stopped off at 
Hays City to see the “man-eaters” of that town “eat.” He fell in with several 
of the more carnal-minded youth of the place, who invited him to be sociable 
and take a hand at poker. The cards that were dealt to his companions 
literally “knocked the spots off” of anything Mr. Barnum had ever “held” 
in his life, and, when the exercises of the solemn occasion were ended, Phineas 
mourned the departure of $150 that he will never see, not any more. “Woolly 
horses” and “Feejee mermaids” are nice things to have, but they don’t weigh 
out much playing poker at Hays City. Barnum will probably incorporate his 
Hays City experience into his famous lecture, “How to Make Money.” 


Quiet, PLEAsE! 


Compositors employed on today’s newspapers will be interested 


in the “Office Rules and Regulations” in force in the composing 
room of the Leavenworth Times in the early days. The seventeen 
regulations, set 25 ems wide, were printed on a galley proofsheet. 
The Historical Society secured a photostat, through the courtesy 
of Elsie Evans, librarian of the Leavenworth Public Library, and 
it is reprinted here. 
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TIMES’ OFFICE RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


No. 1. 

It shall be the duty of the boy in charge immediately after opening up 
the office in the morning to pick up all type on the floor and under the stands, 
and put the same in each compositor’s stick who is required to distribute 
the same immediately on going to his case. He will then sweep the rooms 
neatly, clean the sinks, trim and fill the lamps. He will keep fresh water in 
the bucket, keep the fire and sink in good order, and at other leisure time 
distribute type and work under the direction of the Foreman. 

No. 2. 

Compositors will be prompt on time ready for work at one o’clock P. M. 
It is required that they walk quietly up stairs into the office, hang up hats 
and coats and proceed quietly to work distributing cases. Composition to 
commence at 3 o’clock and work until 5 o’clock P. M., and from 7 o’clock 
P. M., until the paper is up. 

No. 3. 

No conversation other than that pertaining to the work of the office will 
be allowed under any circumstances during working hours, and all discussions 
and controversies are strictly prohibited. 

No. 4. 

No visitors are permitted in the Composing Room. Parties having visitors 
will meet them in the office. 

No. 5. 

When a case is taken from the rack the compositors will return it to its 
proper place immediately after he is done with it. 

No. 6. 

Window frames, fat galleys and all other places to be kept free from pi 

or loose type 
No. 7. 

Any one throwing type at another or throwing type or material around 
the room will be discharged at once. 

No. 8. 

All employes of THe Tres are expected to give their undivided attention 
to the business of the office during business hours. 

No. 9. 

All loud talking is strictly prohibited; all playing, scuffling and noisy 

demonstrations are also expressly prohibited. 
No. 10. 

Employes in their necessary conversation with each other on business are 

requested to speak in a subdued tone and make as little noise as possible. 
No. 11. 


All type and material used to be distributed and cleared away as soon 
as dead. 
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No. 12. 

In putting away material leave it better than you found it. Do not make 
the quad box a museum; always empty the water basin when done with it. 
Never throw water on the floor. Don’t smoke or use profane language, or 
drmk whisky. 

No. 13. 

All ads. when temporarily set aside must be carefully tied up to prevent 
same being pied. 

No. 14. 

The Foreman and compositors are prohibited from writing any article and 
publishing in the paper. Any news which they may have must in all cases 
be submitted to the City Editor. Should any legitimate news come to the 
office after the editor has left it should be published by the Foreman. 

No. 15. 

The Foreman will report in writing the time he or any of the employes 

are absent during working hours. 


No. 16. 


The Foreman is particularly instructed to enforce the foregoing rules and 
pomptly report any violation of them. 


No. 17. 


The paper must go to press promptly at 3 o’clock a.m., unless important 
telegraph or local news compels delay. 


D. R. Anruony, Proprietor. 


PLAYING THE Horses 
From the Netawaka Chief, October 9, 1873. 


When will our Wetmore wiseacres get done fooling with greenies. The 
following is from the Holton News: 

One day last week, a young man, apparently a boy, dressed rather roughly, 
and riding an old looking horse, stopped at Wetmore to rest and get dinner, 
and feed his horse. Upon inquiry, he said he was going to the Homestead 
region. Some of the “sports” in the town had been training their horses for 
racing. They more for amusement than anything else, bantered the “home- 
steader” for a race for a purse of $300. After considerable talk and bluster, 
the stranger concluded to run his horse. When the time came to run the 
old coat was pulled off, and lo! a scarlet jacket was there. No sooner did 
the horse see the red jacket, when he picked up his ears, and it required 
three men to hold him while the saddle was being adjusted and the rider 
mounted. It is only necessary to add, that the money was won by the “home- 
steader,” leaving the Wetmore chaps waiting for “the next!” 

The same game was played by the same fellow at Seneca. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTE 
From the Inland Tribune, Great Bend, July 19, 1879. 


James Rust and Mary Wheat, who were married the past year in this 
county, have just been blessed with twins. This is the first instance on 
record where wheat struck by rust has produced a double yield. 


F. O. B. Unton Paciric 
From the Wallace County Register, Wallace, March 5, 1887. 


We beg leave to suggest that immigrants be allowed to hitch their teams 
to the freight trains on the U. P. and bring them along. A car of lumber or 
a few boxes of goods might get here within a month or two after they are 
ordered. Our merchants are pestered with sight drafts for goods they have 
never seen nor heard of since they bought them. A few good engines ought 
to be provided, one would think. 


Guory EnovucH! 
From the Dighton Republican, July 13, 1887. 


Some enthusiastic Kansas editor, whose name has been lost by the papers 
copying the item, says: “When the roll call is sounded on the judgment day 
and the heavens are rolling together as a scroll, and the reverberations of 
wrecked and ruined worlds peal forth the fiat of eternal rest, I want to hang 
my weary bones on the galley rack of immortality and register in four-line 
pica as a man from Kansas.” 


Aw OsaGE WEDDING 
From The Sun, Parsons, December 17, 1901. 


A Cherryvale man, who was in the Osage nation, in the Indian territory, 
a short time ago, witnessed a peculiar marriage custom among the Indians of 
that nation. It was a swell wedding among the aristocracy of this tribe of 
Indians, and he tells of it in detail. 

It was a marriage of Peter Red Eagle to Miss Celia Pawnee-no-Pashee and 
the ceremony in accordance with an ancient rite of the “blue blood” of the 
Osages. The bride was sold in marriage, the highest bidder being the suc- 
cessful contestant. The price paid for the bride this time is said to have 
been the highest ever known in the Osage nation. Twenty-four ponies, a set 
of harness and a buggy made up the purchase price. 

That this custom of selling in marriage still exists among the Osages may 
be a surprise to the unsophisticated, but it is nevertheless true. The appli- 
cants for the young lady’s heart are arranged in a semi-circle around a block. 
The prospective bride attired in silks of the gaudiest hues is then brought 
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forth. She is mounted on a pony and blindfolded. Her father mounts the 
block and acts as auctioneer. The bidding then begins. 

According to the ironclad rule of the Osage aristocracy, only full bloods 
are allowed to bid. The bidding done, the successful bidder pursues his prize, 
but she, being mounted on a ficet steed, eludes her pursuer and escapes to the 
tent. There she is disrobed of her wearing apparel and it is torn in two. 
Half of it is retained by her parents and half by the groom. 

Payment for the bride is invaribly made in ponies and buggies. For the 
first year after the marriage the wedded pair must dwell with the bride’s 
parents. After that they are at liberty to seek their own lodge. 


——< 


Earty Day Union Paciric Firine 

From The Republic, Junction City, May 11, 1939. 

Fred Taylor gives us this story, told him by his uncle, Wm. Asmussen, 
now a retired merchant of Wamego, who was a fireman on the Union Pacific 
in the very earliest days—when wood burning engines snorted across the 
prairies. 

After leaving Junction City for the trip west they loaded the tender with 
wood at J. C., just south of the depot where the freight depot now stands. 
After pulling the long grade before reaching Goose creek they had to stop 
and load up again to make the run to Chapman. While the engineer held a 
buffalo gun in bis arms the fireman would load tender. The reason for carry- 
ing guns was that the Indians would attack trains and, after running the 
trainmen away, would try with their lariats to lasso the smokestack and try 
and pull the engine off the track. Do the firemen of today realize what it 
meant to load 5 or 6 cords of wood on a tender and then fire that engine so the 
engineer could pull what cars he had in those days? 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“Early Days in Abilene,” a series of historical articles dealing 
with the romantic past of one of Kansas’ most interesting cities, was 
written in 1896 by J. B. Edwards, a pioneer settler, and printed in 
that year in the Abilene Chronicle. In June and July, 1938, it was 
reprinted in the Daily Chronicle, and it has now been published as 
a sixteen-page pamphlet, with added material from Edwards’ papers. 


Since its organization on July 1, 1939, the Clark County Chapter 
of the Kansas State Historical Society has made marked progress 
both in membership and in range of activities. The secretary, 
Mrs. J. C. Harper, conducts a weekly column in the Clark County 
Clipper, of Ashland, in which the work of the society is reported 
and brief articles on county history are printed. Following is a 
summary of the more important items, with the dates on which 
they appeared in the Clipper: August 24, 19839—Notes on the Dris- 
coll boys, cowboys in the county in the late 1870’s, by Mrs. M. C. 
Campbell of Wichita. September 7—A historical sketch of School 
District 40, by Mrs. W. H. Shattuck, originally published in the 
Clipper, August 11, 1938. September 14—Information on the re- 
dout on Bluff creek in the Ravenscraft pasture, from Mr. and Mrs. 
M. W. Anshutz, of Beaver county, Okla. September 21—Pioneer 
reminiscences of Mrs. Ella Zane, who came to Clark county from 
Iowa in 1886. September 28—‘“Pioneer Post Offices,” an article by 
B. Wilburn Mayse, reviewing the organization and history of post- 
offices at several points in the county. Additional information on 
this subject appeared in the Clipper on October 26 and November 2. 
October 5—An article, “Biggest Hoax Ever Perpetrated on the 
Citizens of Appleton Township,” by Miss Nellie S. Tawzer of 
Minneola. This account deals with a sugar factory organized in 
1888, which was the cause of years of litigation in the Kansas 
courts. October 19—Recollections of 8. P. Reynolds, chiefly about 
the Reynolds stage line established by his father, P. G. Reynolds, 
in the early 1870’s. November 2—Reminiscences of C. W. Evans, 
who came to Clark county in 1884, later returning to his old home 
in Ohio; and another story of pioneer postoffices by John R. Walden, 
now of Winfield. November 9—An article, “Cimarron Redoubt at 
Deep Hole,” by John R. Walden; and another account of the same 
redoubt by India H. Simmons, taken from the Dodge City Daily 
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Globe of March 26, 1987. November 23—Report of the first annual 
pioneer mixer of the society, held at Ashland on November 15. 
The address of the president, Mrs. Lois McCasland Martin, was 
printed; and in addition the column contained an article, “Memoirs 
of an Early Western Kansan,” by Mrs. John B. Smith, who mi- 
grated from Illinois in 1887. December 7—Description of a grave, 
perhaps the earliest in the county, which was discovered in 1935 
by Cecil Mull. According to the description, written by Mrs. Min- 
nie Lucas Roberts, the grave is that of a baby, and the ornaments 
and other relics found in it would indicate that it may be Spanish 
or Spanish-Indian in origin. December 21—An article, contributed 
by Mary Katherine Yunker, entitled “Early Pioneering of My 
Grandfather,” by Joseph Hensley. December 28—Articles on the 
North Redoubt by John Walden and India H. Simmons, the latter 
reprinted from the Dodge City Daily Globe of March 26, 1937; and 
material on the Benedictine monastery “Bueffel Au,” established in 
1876 north of Ashland, by Dorothy Berryman Shrewder. Mrs. 
Shrewder, historian of the Clark county Council of Women’s Clubs, 
had previously written a story of the monastery for the Clipper of 
June 29, 1939, which was mentioned in the Quarterly of August, 
1939. January 4, 1940—Articles on the first school in Ashland, 
opened in October, 1885, and the first baseball team, the “Claim- 
Holders”; and Clark county’s first Sunday School picnic and first 
county fair, held respectively in 1885 and 1886. January 11—Bi- 
ography of Burton H. “Barbecue” Campbell, an early-day Clark 
county rancher, by Mrs. Melville (J. C.) Harper, which was con- 
tinued in the issues of January 25 and February 1. January 18— 
Story of the old cattle trails, by John R. Walden. March 14— 
Memoranda on the naming of Clark county and the town of Ash- 
land. March 28—An article, “Ghost Towns of Clark County,” by 
John R. Walden, including the history of Clark City, Appleton, 
Letitia, Vesta, Aurora (Lexington) and Cash City, all early towns 
which failed to survive. April 4, 11 and 18—Biographical and his- 
torical material on the Messing family, which came to Kansas in 
1866. April 25—The story of Henry Mull, Sr., a Clark county 
pioneer, by Ruth Clark Mull. May 2 and 9—“An Early Day Story” 
by Mrs. Ina Cole Ford, dealing with the experiences of the Young, 
Rounds and Cole families, Kansas pioneers, in the latter 1880's. 
May 16—A brief sketch of the Dudley family, the earliest thus far 
reported in Clark county, and an account by John R. Walden of the 
first wedding in the county. May 23 and 30—‘“A Missionary Trip 
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Through Southern Kansas in 1876,” being excerpts from the manu- 
script written in 1922 by the late Father Boniface Verheyen, O. §. 
B., and published here for the first time. May 30—Reminiscences 
of Mrs. Samuel F. Broadie, who came to western Kansas in 1886. 
This was reprinted with some variations on June 6. 


The Phillips County Review, of Phillipsburg, in its issue of August 
24, 1939, printed a partial list of the Phillipsburg high-school grad- 
uates from 1889 to 1939, inclusive, with a brief biographical sketch 
of each. The issue was devoted largely to the Phillipsburg high 
school, featuring interior and exterior views of the new high-school 
building, dedicated August 23, 1939, and pictures of the earlier high- 
school graduating classes. 


In September, 1874, four small girls were captured by Cheyenne 
Indians and carried off into the southern prairie region. In De- 
cember, 1939, one of the girls, now Mrs. Adelaide Andrews, of Bern, 
revisited the scene of her capture, which she believed occurred a 
few miles east of Russell Springs, near Six Mile creek, Logan county. 
All the girls were rescued, though their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John German, and their brother and two other sisters had been 
murdered by the Indians. Three of the captives are still living. 
The editor of The Western Times, Sharon Springs, interviewed Mrs. 
Andrews for his issue of December 28, 1939, and the story was re- 
printed in the Logan County News, Winona, on January 4, 1940. 


Victor Murdock’s historical feature articles published in recent 
issues of the Wichita (Evening) Eagle include: “As Wichita Looked 
Back Sixty-nine Years Ago on Leading Local Events [as gleaned 
from the diary of Charles C. Fees],” January 1, 1940; “Roll Call 
of Settlers Here Before Wichita Started With Plats, March 25, 
1870,” January 3; “[Ella B. Wichman Miller] Among Last Now 
Living to Arrive in Wichita From Afar by Ox-Team,” January 5; 
“One Section in Kansas Once a Favored Haunt of Many Monster 
Sharks,” January 11; “Wichita’s First Merchant Whose Parents 
Named Him After King David’s Priest,” January 19; “Earliest 
Life Insurance Issued Here in Wichita [to William Greiffenstein, 
taken with the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
1874] Has Now Come to Light,” February 13; “Time When the 
Santa Fe Extended Its Steel Rails on Out to Medicine Lodge,” 
February 17; “Trips of Father [David McClain] and Son [Wash- 
ington McClain] Taken Forty Years Apart Into Santa Fé Trail 
West,” February 21; “Death of Frank Redfield Reduces a Notable 
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Group Coming Here From Humboldt,” March 11; “One Thirty- 
Day Journey in a Wagon Across Kansas Marked by Hospitality,” 
March 16; “First Community Ever Here Belonged to an Indian 
Tribe Long Familiar With Prairies,” March 25; “When South of 
Wichita One, Ben Simon of Kansas, Cleaned Up Confederacy,” 
March 26; “Wichitas Were Peaceful But Still For Twenty Years 
They Kept Two Cannon,” March 27; “One Session of a Court [in 
Hugoton] Where Judge [Botkin] Kept His Feet From the First to 
the Last,” April 4; “Sheridan Name for Wichita Was an Early Day 
Scheme Which Was to Die a-Bornin’,” April 6; “First Town Com- 
panies Dealing With Wichita Appeared in the Year 1868,” April 12; 
“When Two Town Companies Decided on Newton Site as Location 
For a City,” April 16; “Once Crossing Arkansas Getting Out of 
Wichita Was Dangerous Business,” April 19; “An Eye Witness Ac- 
count Of Payne’s Deportation After Oklahoma Invasion,” May 9; 


“How Trip From Wichita Was Taken to the East Before the Railroad 


Came,” May 13; “When Prairies Produced Money For the Settlers 
Before Farming Had Begun [as revealed by J. R. Mead’s Journals],” 
May 14; “Early Reference Found to Number of Grass Homes In- 
dians Had at Wichita,” May 15; “Nine Kansas Farm Boys Gave 
325 Years of Life to the Railroad Calling,” May 16; “Moving Entry 
in Journal of the [J. R.] Mead Trading Post at Towanda Many 
Years Ago,” May 17; “Oxen While Very Useful For Breaking 
Prairie Sod Were Not Much For Style,” May 20; “Profitable Point 
in Sand in This Part of Kansas When It Is Made Into Glass,” May 
25; “How a Very Few Families Made Up First Community in the 
County of Sedgwick,” June 1; “Part Organic Matter Plays in Win- 
ning West’s Battle Against the Dust Storms,” June 6; “Heart-Stir- 
ring Story of Mrs. Greiffenstein’s Hope To Save Mrs. Blinn,” June 
7; “Evolution of Prairie Into Wichita Town Lots Shown in an Ac- 
count Book,” June 14; “Watching a Procession Over a Prairie High- 
way With No Desire to Join It,” June 17; “Interest of Wichitans in 
Value of Town-Lots Traced Back to Early Day,” June 21; “Wichita 
Messenger Boy [Nat Marsh] First in the Delivery of Telegrams 
Back in 1872,” June 24; “Great Lesson in Living Learned By the 
Faculty in an Early College Here,” June 26; “Rare Old City Di- 
rectory Shows State of Industry Here Sixty-Two Years Ago,” 
June 27. 


Included among the feature articles of historical interest pertain- 
ing to Kansas recently printed in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star are 
the following: “A Forgotten ‘Call of Kansas’ [a poem by Lucy 
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Larcom of Boston], And One That Will Never Die,” by Cecil 
Howes, January 2, 1940; “A Kansan, Edwin Emery Slosson, Pio- 
neered in Popularizing Science [condensed and reprinted from the 
1940 issue of the Kansas Magazine, Manhattan],” January 16; 
“Earl Browder, Radical From Kansas, Has Ruled U. S. Reds for a 
Decade,” January 24; “Arbor Day Originated on Treeless Prairies 
of Nebraska and Kansas,” by Cecil Howes, March 4; “Early Kan- 
sas Settlers Dug Their Fence Posts Out of the Ground,” by Cecil 
Howes, April 6; “Kansas, Now a Leading Producer, Once Offered a 
Bounty for Salt,” by Cecil Howes, May 3; “Young Bill White 
Carries on a Great Newspaper Tradition,” by Paul Fisher, June 17. 


A biographical sketch of James M. Harvey, governor of Kansas 
and United States senator, written by his son James M. Harvey, 
Jr., of Ogden, appeared in the Topeka Daily Capital, January 7, 
1940. The sketch included a brief review of pioneer experiences 
in Riley county during the 1860’s, Governor Harvey’s service as 
captain in the Kansas volunteers in the Civil war and as a colonel 
in the Kansas state militia which fought against the confederate 
Gen. Sterling Price, and a summary of his political career from his 
election to the state legislature as a representative from Riley 
county in 1865 to his defeat for reélection to the United States 
senate in 1877. 


The approach of the cuarto-centennial anniversary of Coronado’s 
famous explorations has revived the perennial historical controversy 
over the exact location of Quivira. Historians have at one time or 
another identified Quivira with sites ranging from Texas north to 
Nebraska and even into the Dakotas, but for many years Kansas 
has been generally accepted as the probable location. Paul Jones, 
of Lyons, widely known as an authority on Coronado and head of 
the Kansas Coronado Cuarto Centennial Commission, believes the 
region to be in present central Kansas. Among other competent 
historians having the same view is Frederick W. Hodge who, in his 
Handbook of American Indians (1910), a standard work, identifies 
the Wichita Indians, then living in the region of the middle Arkan- 
sas river, in Kansas, with the people of Quivira whom Coronado 
encountered in 1541. (See, also, “Catholic First Things in Kansas,” 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. VIII, pp. 208, 209.) Mr. Jones 
discussed the relative merits of the claims advanced for Kansas and 
Texas in an illustrated article in the Hutchinson News, January 
7, 1940. 
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Feature articles of historical interest relating to Kansas, recently 
published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, include the following: 
“Boats Used to Steam Up and Down the Kaw Carrying Men and 
Supplies,” by Cecil Howes, January 9, 1940; “Important Chapters 
Are Added to Romance of Chemical Research [by Dr. Mary Elvira 
Weeks, associate professor of chemistry at the University of Kan- 
sas],” by Hillier Krieghbaum, January 11; “Reporters in Finland 
[including W. L. White, Kansan, reporter for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance] Use Skis, Dodge Bullets in Killing Cold,” 
condensed from Editor & Publisher, January 18; “There Are 
Reasons Why Kansans Must Orate, Sing and Shout Today [sev- 
enty-ninth anniversary of admission of Kansas to the union],” by 
Cecil Howes, January 29; “Coronado’s Expedition to Kansas Started 
400 Years Ago This Week,” by Cecil Howes, February 20; “Nothing 
Could Match Doniphan’s ‘Rough, Ready and Ragged’ Heroes [of 
1846-1848] ,” condensed from Harper’s Magazine, March 19; “Quan- 
trill Left Dark Trail Here Before He Led Raid on Lawrence,” 
by E. R. S., April 2; “Four Kansas Editors [Joseph M. Satter- 
thwaite, Frank H. Roberts, Tom A. McNeal and Gomer T. Davies, 


each more than eighty years old] Who Have Been on the Job More 
Than Fifty Years,” by Cecil Howes, May 9; “Kansas Cheers as 
the ‘Big Train’ [Walter Johnson, the famous baseball pitcher] 
Shows Speed in Political League,” by John D. Weaver, May 23; 
“Lecompton Recalls Colorful Days as Territorial Capital of Kan- 
sas,” by Margaret Whittemore, May 29. 


Charles P. Butler, an early settler in Kansas, recalled pioneer 
days in Atchison county in the Effingham New Leaf, January 26, 
1940. He mentioned the county-seat rivalry between Atchison and 
Monrovia, and some experiences of the early farmers and cattle 
feeders of the region. 


Names of early settlers, and events in the early history of Leon 
were recalled by Estel Marie Pickrell in the Leon News, January 
26, 1940. The occasion was the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the town, January 31. 


Writing in the Dodge City Daily Globe, January 27, 1940, John 
R. Walden of Winfield recounted sources and incidents of the last 
“Indian scare” in Kansas. This scare, which occurred in 1885, was 
a hoax perpetrated by cattlemen in western Kansas in an effort to 
frighten settlers off the land. Although no attack ever took place, 
the threat was sufficiently real to bring United States troops to the 
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scene. The incident is an interesting sidelight on the struggle be- 
tween farmers and the men of the open range. 


Pioneer experiences of Mrs. Jane Cox Coburn in Kansas territory, 
and during the early years of statehood, were related by Mrs. War- 
ren Knaus, a daughter, in the McPherson Daily Republican and the 
Salina Journal, January 29, 1940. A typed copy of Mrs. Knaus’ 
manuscript was given to the Kansas State Historical Society by 
Mrs. Jessie Rowland, of McPherson. 


The Coyote, semimonthly publication of the Ozawkie Rural High 
School, included in its issue of February 1, 1940, a historical section 
dealing with early events in and around the town. Based in part 
on interviews with older residents of the community, the articles 
dealt with a local landmark, the Old Red Mill, the first lawsuit in 
the county, the hanging of a horse thief, the meaning of the name 
“Ozawkie,” the stealing of the county records during a county-seat 
fight, types of community entertainment in the early days, remi- 
niscences of Ozawkie in 1856-1857 as taken from letters published 
in the Clariden (Iowa) Herald, and many other accounts of histori- 
cal value. Several of the articles were reprinted in the Valley Falls 
Vindicator, beginning with the issue of February 28 and continuing 
through March. 


On February 2, 1940, the Syracuse Journal began publication of 
“A History of Hamilton County,” by W. F. Chollar. The first 
chapter was entitled “Colonization in Early Hamilton County.” 
Other chapters are to appear in subsequent issues of the Journal. 


W. M. Snyder recalled in the Peabody Gazette-Herald, February 
8, 1940, the days of Peabody’s fame as the home of fine race horses. 
One of these was a grandsire of Joe Patchen, sire of the great Dan 
Patch. Among the breeders and turf men he remembered were 
Willis, Roy and C. E. Westbrook, and M. M., Charles and Em- 
manuel Rathbone. 


Experiences in western Kansas in 1885 were related by James W. 
Dappert in the Hugoton Hermes, February 16, 1940. Mr. Dappert 
was an early settler in Comanche county, and traveled through the 
western part of the state in the fall of 1885 in order to secure land 
claims. 


Lester A. Harding is the author of two historical articles which 
were printed in the Yates Center News. In the issue of February 
22, 1940, he told the story of “The Old Lone Tree of North Town- 
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ship,” Woodson county, which was a landmark in the early days for 
Indians and pioneers. On April 11 his account dealt with “The Early 
German-Russian Colony of North Township,” located temporarily 
in the neighborhood of present Nikkeltown. 


The Planters house, historic Leavenworth hotel, was the subject 
of an eight-column article by Allan E. Paris in the Leavenworth 
Times, February 25, 1940. Opened in the fall of 1856, described 
by Horace Greeley as “a wonder of elegance and comfort,” this 
old house was host to Greeley, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and many other famous persons. It was the scene of 
numerous incidents during the border warfare of the latter 1850's, 
and in the 1860’s, when Western migration and trade were booming, 
the house prospered in proportion. By 1880 the Planters house had 
lost its popularity; thereafter it passed through many hands, but 
long after other hotels of the time have been forgotten the Planters 
remains a familiar name. 


Experiences with schools and school boards fifty years ago in 
Russell county were related by H. P. Tripp, who taught at Spring 
Brook in 1890. The schoolmaster received $24 a month for a three 
months’ term and did chores for his board and room. The school- 
house, a stone building 12 by 18 feet with a dirt roof, burned down 
during the sixth week of school. Classes then adjourned to an- 
other stone building half a mile away and work was continued, 
even though the ten students had lost their books in the fire. Mr. 
Tripp’s reminiscences appeared in the Waldo Advocate, February 
26, the Luray Herald, February 29, and the Natoma Independent, 
March 7, 1940. 


The historical column by S. C. Stone which first appeared in the 
Wilson World on February 28, 1940, under the title “Early Day 
Merchants,” expanded its topic to “Early Day History of Wilson” 
beginning with the issue of April 10. It includes personal reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of early days in Ellsworth county. 


A series of articles entitled “Early History of Blue Rapids Town- 
ship,” written twenty-five years ago by John F. Hoyt, were printed 
in the Irving Leader beginning with the issue of February 29, 1940. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Masonic lodge at 
Hoisington was celebrated on February 27, reported the Hoising- 
ton Dispatch of February 29, 1940. Names of the original peti- 
tioners and charter members and officers who served the lodge in 
1890 were listed. 
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“Jesse Chisholm Was First Trader to Sell at Wichita,” was the 
subject of the first of a series of “Wichita Historical Panels” fea- 
tured in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle, beginning with the issue of 
March 4, 1940. 


The Whitewater Independent, March 7, 1940, began its fifty-sixth 
vear of publication with an anniversary edition dedicated to the 
schools of Whitewater. A brief historical sketch of the Independ- 
ent’s predecessors, a history of the Whitewater school system, and 
sketches of departments and organizations in the schools were 
printed. 


Waverly’s early history was reviewed by Warren Fitch in the 
Waverly Gazette, March 7, 1940. 


The Manhattan Mercury on March 8, 1940, observed its twenty- 
fifth anniversary under the management of Fay N. Seaton. A 
“surprise section” in the Morning Chronicle of the same date, pre- 
pared by the staff without Mr. Seaton’s knowledge, included a re- 
view of Manhattan newspaper history from the days of the first 
editor, Charles De Vivaldi, a history of the Morning Chronicle, and 
other articles reminiscent of the early days of the Chronicle and 
Mercury. 


On March 14, 1940, the Rooks County Record, of Stockton, pub- 
lished the largest edition ever to come from its press. It was an 
“Old Home Edition,” filled with reminiscences of early residents 
in the county and containing many photographs. Historical articles 
were contributed by W. F. Hughes, W. R. Fairbanks, C. E. Merwin, 
George H. Culler, F. M. Peek, A. C. Bradley, and Nick L. Penny. 
Many former residents now living in other parts of the country 
wrote of their experiences in Stockton. Reviews of the history of 
the Stockton churches and schools, including the old Stockton 
Academy, were also included. 


A review of the history of dentistry in Kansas, written by Dr. 
Edward Bumgardner of Lawrence, appeared in the Lawrence Daily 
Journal-World on March 15, 1940. This year marks the centennial 
“of the opening of the first dental college, the publication of the 
first dental journal and the organization of the first dental society.” 
Ninety years ago the first dentist to practice in Kansas, Dr. James 
A. Price, was treating army officers at Fort Leavenworth. Law- 
rence has an unusual distinction, according to Doctor Bumgardner, 
in being the home of the first woman dentist, Lucey Hobbs, who was 
also the first woman to receive a diploma from a dental college. 
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When Zach Taylor, of Ottawa, came to Franklin county in 1856 
with his parents, the city of Ottawa was not in existence. “It wasn’t 
even a wide place in the road,” explained the Ottawa Herald, “be- 
cause there wasn’t any road. . . .” The family bought land 
near Peoria, the eastern border of the Indian reservation being the 
western boundary of their property. Mr. Taylor’s recollections of 
the early days were printed in the Herald on March 23, 1940. 


Kansas history is being taught to the youth of the Wichita ele- 
mentary schools by means of “photographs, lantern slides and motion 
pictures.” More than 800 different scenes are depicted in the series. 
“While large numbers are from Wichita, L. H. Caldwell, principal 
of Gardiner school, who did the photographic work, has traveled 
more than 4,000 miles to all corners of Kansas to find interesting 
and educational scenes.” The project was financed with contribu- 
tions from the schools, the city teachers association and a small 
grant from the board of education. A more detailed account was 
published in an article, “Pictures Teach Wichita Youth Kansas 
History,” in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, March 24, 1940. 


An eight-section, sixty-four page edition celebrating the sixtieth 
anniversary of the St. John News was printed April 4, 1940. In 
accordance with the plan of the late editor and publisher, H. J. 
Cornwell, a “photo record” policy was employed instead of the 
usual biographical sketch system. However, many special articles 
by William Martin, Jr., Edward Weilepp, Mrs. Wilma Estes, in 
addition to those by the regular staff writers of the News, were in- 
cluded. Separate sections were devoted to the history of St. John 
and Stafford county, and to the county’s oil, agriculture and live- 
stock industries. Every local institution had its share of space. 


Jonas A. Stucky, of near Haven, is the author of a historical 
sketch of the Mennonites who settled in the Reno county area which 
was published in the Pretty Prairie Times, April 4, 11 and 18, 1940. 
The article reviews the history of the group from the time of their 
emigration from Europe, explaining their manner of life and recall- 
ing many who were pioneers in Kansas. 


Observing the tenth anniversary of Barton county’s first oil well, 
the Great Bend Tribune on April 5, 1940, issued an eighteen-page 
edition reviewing the history of drilling and crude oil production in 
the county. Biographical sketches of local pioneers in the industry, 
reminiscences of its beginnings, and photographs and diagrams of 
sites and tools used in drilling were included. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


A business meeting of the board of managers of the Fort Hays 
Frontier Historical Park was held April 1, 1940, at Hays. The 
park was inspected and several suggestions made for further im- 
provements. Plans for the future include erection of markers on 
the sites of the old fort buildings, placing of memorials honoring 
Generals Custer, Sherman, Forsyth, Lawton and other famous com- 
mandants at the fort, and marking of the old Fort Hays-Fort Dodge 
trail. C. E. Rarick, of Fort Hays Kansas State College, was re- 
elected chairman of the park board of managers. 


New officers of the Kansas Commonwealth Club were elected at 
the 1940 annual meeting held recently in Wichita. They include: 
O. F. Sullivan, president; Grover C. Dotzour, first vice-president; 
S. M. Swope, second vice-president; Mrs. D. W. Basham, third vice- 
president; Mrs. W. E. Haines, fourth vice-president; Amy Burton, 
recording secretary; R. M. Cauthorn, executive secretary, and Dr. 
H. C. Holmes, treasurer. 


Frank Cooper was elected president at the organization meeting 


of the Lincoln County Historical Society held at Lincoln on April 
25, 1940. Other officers chosen were Glenn Sheppard, vice-president; 
Thelma J. McMullen, secretary, and Floyd Sowers, treasurer. A 
campaign for additional members was announced, and plans were 
made for the collection and display of historical photographs, docu- 
ments and relics. Nearly 300 persons attended the society’s first 
general meeting on June 9 at Lincoln. 


The following officers were elected to head the Wichita Public 
Museum Association at the recent annual meeting: O. A. Boyle, 
president; Mrs. D. W. Basham, first vice-president; Bertha V. 
Gardner, second vice-president; R. M. Cauthorn, secretary, and 
H. D. Lester, treasurer. 


At a meeting held in Clay Center on May 20, 1940, a Clay 
County Historical Society was organized and the following officers 
elected: president, Mrs. Laura Stratton; vice-presidents, B. F. 
Hemphill and Mrs. George Kreeck; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. E. T. 
Pyle. Directors are to be chosen from each township and com- 
munity in the county. The executive committee consists of nine 
members. The object of the society is to study the history of the 
county and to preserve pictures, relics and documents illustrative 
of the early days. 
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On May 30, 1940, a marker was dedicated commemorating a 
battle between Cheyenne Indians and the Eighteenth Kansas cav- 
alry, which occurred in August, 1867, near present Long Island in 
Phillips county. The ceremonies were conducted at Long Island by 
the Phoebe Dustin chapter of the D. A. R. 


After more than two years of work the Clark County Council of 
Clubs on June 23, 1940, dedicated a monument on Monte Casino, 
near Ashland, marking the site of a Benedictine monastery erected 
in 1876. The project was carried out by the council as part of its 
program for marking historic sites, and was accomplished with the 
assistance of thirteen organizations representing the entire county. 
Several articles on the monastery have been printed in the “Clark 
County Historical Society Notes,” in The Clark County Clipper, 


Ashland, and are mentioned elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly. 


Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, instructor in history in Saint Mary 
college at Leavenworth, is the author of a book, Beacon on the 
Plains (Leavenworth, 1939), which reviews the history of Osage 
mission, founded in 1847 by the Jesuits. The theme of the book 
is the significance of the religious motive in the settlement of Kan- 
sas, in contrast to the usual treatment which tends to emphasize 
economic and political factors at the expense of all others. The 
author does not assert that religion was the most important urge 
in westward expansion, or that settlement could not have been ac- 
complished without it, but does believe that “de facto religion was 
an always present and therefore constant factor. . . .” Sister 
Mary’s main purpose, as stated in her introduction, is “to set forth 
the peculiar character of a great missionary enterprise and its con- 
tribution to the making of Kansas.” Materials for the study are 
chiefly from Catholic sources, adequately supplemented by manu- 
script and printed works. 


An autobiography, Days of My Life, by Mrs. Flo V. Menninger, 
of Topeka, was published in 1939 by Richard R. Smith, New York. 
The greater part, Mrs. Menninger explains in a foreword, was 
written in 1899, although some material was subsequently added. 
It was written primarily to be read by her children, as a record of 
a life different from their own, and it was published at their request. 
The subtitle, “Memories of a Kansas Mother and Teacher,” ex- 
plains adequately the character of the narrative. The original 
manuscript has been donated to the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Joseph G. MeCoy’s Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the 
West and Southwest (1874) was edited by Dr. Ralph P. Bieber, 
associate professor of history in Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and was republished in Volume VIII of his Southwest Histori- 
cal Series (The Arthur H. Clark Company, Glendale, Cal., 1940). 
In the sixty-eight page introduction Doctor Bieber presented a 
well-documented history of the cattle trade in the Kansas region. 
He annotated the original McCoy work and furnished considerable 
biographical information on McCoy. For sixteen years Doctor 
Bieber has been gathering notes on the cattle trade. He was quali- 
fied to edit the 1874 edition which is now scarce and is seldom to be 
found for sale. 


A Guide to Leavenworth, Kansas, one of the publications of the 
American Guide Series compiled and written by the Kansas division 
of the Federal Writers’ Project, was issued in May, 1940, from the 
press of the Leavenworth Chronicle. It is a sixty-seven page volume, 
amply illustrated, describing and reviewing the history of the city 
and its institutions, and including two routed tours to points of in- 
terest in the county. The work was sponsored locally by the Leaven- 
worth Chamber of Commerce, and was carried on under the editorial 
direction of Harold C. Evans. 


Cattle Trails of the Old West by Col. Jack Potter, edited and 
compiled by Laura R. Krehbiel (Clayton, N. M., 1935 and 1939), 
is a volume of stories and reminiscences by a veteran cattleman 
and range-rider of the old Southwest. Of special interest to Kan- 
sas historians is the explanation and tracing of the old cattle trails, 
particularly the Chisholm and the Western (Dodge City) trails 
over which, according to Colonel Potter, some nine million cattle 
were driven. Several cut-off and intersecting trails are also de- 
scribed, and a folded map inserted in the volume shows the routes. 













